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REPORT 


ON 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL 

for 1907-1908. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 


1. Attention has recently boon drawn by the Gorommcnt of India to an Error i& Omonl 
inconsistency in the general statistics furnished, with the Quinquennial Review T»bl# I ol 

of the Progress of Education in Bengal which formed last year’s report. It 
was pointed out that the figures for the area and population of the Province 
had been arrived at by inclusion of the seven Feudatory States lately trans¬ 
ferred to Orissa and of the States of Sikkim and C'ooch Behar,. whereas in 
estimating the numbers of institutions and pupils no returns had been included 
from any of those States. The figures of General Table I were accordingly 
amended for inclusion in tho Quinquennial Review of Education in India which 
is in course of preparation. 

2. This year the statistics contained in General Table I are all in respect 
of the same area, viz. the Province of Bengal inclusive of tho States recently 
transferred, to Orissa (with tho exception of Bamra, which did not submit 
returnsL but exclusive of tho Slates of Sikkim and Cooch Behar. 

3. The number of institutions which submitted returns during the year statiiUot of 
under report rose to 45,699, an increase of 1,098 over the figures for tho 
previous year. 

4. The total number of children of school-going age in the area dealt stutiitic* of 
with in this report, according to tho figures of the last census, is 80,65,828, of 

whom 40,01,215 were males and 40,64,613 females. Tho numbers returned as 
undergoing instruction were 11,03,891 and 1,44,304 respectively. The per¬ 
centage was therefore 29‘8 in tho case of males and 3'3 in the case of females, 
as opposed to 29'12 and 3’21 on tho corroeted figures for the previous year. 

5. The total expenditure on public instruction during tho year is returned statutiei of 
as Rs. 1,24,56,227, being Rs. 7,92,759 in advance of the previous year’s ®*pe“4iturt, 
expenditure. This increase has taken place under each of tho general heads of 
contribution; it is particularly marked in respect of Provincial revenues, 

which contributed Rs. 41,37,792, an increase of Rs. 4,70,395 for tho year. 

This increase is roughly measured by an additional allotment of Rs. 61,000 made 
by Government for building grants in tho course of tho year, and an expenditure 
by the Department of over 4 lakhs in excess of the grant-in-aid allotment. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONTROLLING AGENCIES. 


Statistics of Management. 


Xa«r««M of 
Bomber of 
iBititotione onder 
poblie 

aODOgement. 


SUtiitiei of 
mukgemest. 


Indian Bdoeational 
Semea. 


FrOTiaoial and 
Bobordintta 
Educational 
Barrioes. 


Lower Subordinate 

Educational 

Sarrioa. 


6. In comparing tho statistics for the year under report with those 
of the previous year, it will bo found that there is u very largo increase in the 

H ortion of institutions under public management. Two facts supply the 
ination, Tho first is tho duplication iu number of tho y«r«-training 
schools and tho practising schools attached to them. The second is the 
inclusion in this year’s statistics of the schools in tho Feudatory States of 
Orissa (Bamra excepted) recently transferred, tho returns from which were 
not received in time last year for inclusion iu tho general statistics 
incorporated in tho Quinejuennial Review. Tho number of these institutions 
which sent in returns was 179, and all were under public management. 

7. Tho number of educational institutions conforming to recognized 
standards is returned at 41,428. Of these 1,379 were under public manage¬ 
ment as compared with 1,002 in the preceding year. Tho great majority 
of the institutions were primary schools, this class accounting for 37,344 of 
tho whole number; of these only 882 or 2’4 p&r cent, were under public 
management; this shows however an increase of 271 in tho year under report. 
The proportion of institutions under public management rises with tho grade of 
education; out of a total of 1,'tl secondary schools, 232 or a little over 
15 per cent, were under public inuixagcmont, and in tho case of colleges the 
percentage rises to nearly 37—18 out of a total of 49. 

8. Out of 232 institutions for tho training of toachors, 20C aro under 
public management. 

Tlic Educational Seryiccs. 

9. No addition was made to tho sanctioned Cadre of tho Indian 
Educational Service duri)ig the porio<! under review. The total number of 
appointments exclusive of tlio Direclorship was tJius 32. Tho ranks of the 
eorvice are still empty. At tho close of tiro year only 22 of these appointments 
were filled, 1 of them by a temporary appoint mont which has since been 
made permanent. In tliis matter no progress was made. 

10. Orders were roceiv('d towards tlie close of the year saiiotiouing, 
as at Ist .January 1900, the (lls.nbutioa of tlio cadre.s of the I’rovincial and 
the Subordinate Educational Services between tho Provinces of Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. tty this distribution 20 appointments in the 
Provincial Educational Service and 151 in tho Suhordina to Educational Service 
wore transferred to the now Proriiico. At tho close of the year under report 
tho actual numbers of the appointinents in tho Provincial Ediujatioual Service 
and Suhoi’d inato Educational Service in Bengal were 99 and 012—an increase 
of 9 and lOf respcclively over the figures of the previous year. 

11. Fifty-nine additional appoinlmonls wore made during the course 
of the year to the cadre of tho Lov or Subordinate Educational Service, which 
on the 31st March 1908 includt d 757 appointments. As indicated in the 
last report, the conditions of this service are unsatisfactory. They will, 
however, improve in the event of sanction being given to tho scheme for 
the improvement of secondary education which is at present before tho Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Direction. 


Appointment 
of Additional 
Auietant Director. 


12. Proposals were put forward during the year for tho appointment 
of a second Assistant Director to aid the Director in dealing with the greatly 
increased and increasing work of the Department. Government was unwilling 
to recommend tho appointment of this officer in the Indian Edueciiional Service 
as proposed. Ho will therefore bo recniited from the ftovincial Educational 
Service. Pending the receipt of final orders, Mr. H. A. Stark of the Provincial 
Educational Service has been placed temporarily on special duty as Additional 
Assistant Director of Public Instniction. 
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The General Inspecting Agency. 

1?. I’he schomofor the strengthening of the general inspecting agency Str«nstheniDg of 
provides inter alia for the appointment of an additional Iiispector of Schools for 
each'Division. By the end of the year two of the additional Inspectors had been 
appointed. The inspecting staff was £urth>*r reinforced by the appointment of 
additional Sub-Inspectors and Assistant Sub-Inspoctors up to the total miuibor 
aanctioned by the scheme. Additional Assistant and Deputy Inspectors wore 
also appointed; and at the close of the year the only appointments roejuired to 
give full effect to the scheme were those of 1 Deputy Inspector, 3 Assistant In¬ 
spectors, and I Additional Inspectors. These appointments have since I)ecn made. 

The <iueslion of the adjustment of the duties of tlie various offici-rs is under 
consideration, and will bo dealt wixh in llio next report, in wliich also it will be 
possible to give some indication of the effect of the full scheme in operation. 

14. At present the chief iiispecting officer in each district is aii unga Doputyliupeetors 
eetted officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector. Those officers are tho export 

advisers in educational affairs of tho District Officers and tlio District Boards, and 
a suggestion was recorded in paragrapli 2G of tho last Quinquennial Review that 
their initial salary should be in future not less than Rs. l.aO. Something it was 
felt ought to bo done to make their pay and status in some degree commensurate 
with the cliaracter and weight of their work and iho importance of their respon¬ 
sibilities. The contention hns boon urged again this year. Mr. Prothero 
suggests that they should be placed in tiro Provincial Sorvie.o and rocruitod as 
Assistant Inspectors are recruited, and not i>y promotion from the ranks of the 
Sub-Inspectors. A still more satisfactoiy arrangement, however, would be to 
replace the Chief Deputy Inspector in each district by an oflicer of superior 
qualifications to bo called the District Inspector and to aholisli altogether tho 
present Assistant Inspectors, who.so po.sition is anomalous and ill-defined. Tlie 
District Inspector, who should be included in the Provincial Educational 
Service, would then be iho officer primarily responsible for the educational 
work of the district. Proposals to the al»ove effect are at present under 
conshlcration. 

15. Meantime, question is already raised of ihc adequacy in other Ovortrork of 
respects of the present scheme so far as De})u1,y In.s])cc1orH are coni;erned. 
Rcjn'escnlations come in from some of the Divisions urging Iho appoinliuent of 
additional Deputy Inspectors over and above the sanctionc'l increnwj. There 

can bo no doubt that many of the District Deputy Inspectors are at jn csmit over¬ 
worked ; and in tho event of sanction not being olttained i(» the, proj)osal 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, rolifd xvill probably have lit be aflbrded 
in CGi'tain cases in the Divisions which obtained no in(!rea.s(s in tlie nnnibcr of 
Deputy Inspoetors from tho improvement scheme. Tho Inspector of Cliota 
Nagpur urges tho nppointmmxt of an advlitional dork to each Deputy Inspector. 

And Mr. Pi-othoro writes from Bhagalpur:— 

“Another elork on Rb. oO a month will greatly athl to the working capacity and efilcien- 
oy of tuo Deputy Inspoolors, and, I am convinced, would bo more bmi- fb.did to ti;o inspection 
work than an a<lditional Deputy Inspector, for what iutorfercs with the proper discharge of 
their du'.ies is the growing administrative work and not the arowiii of the schools; thoso tend 
more towaids consolidation than numerical extension. If tho Deputy Insju'clnis h.id another 
clerk, they would, in. this division at any rate, be quite able to coiio with tboir work for 
another decade at least. The form of relief that I rocoinnx'nd would entail loss expenditure 
and would result in greater efficiency of work, for tho Deputy In.spcctor would then no 
more he chained to his desk work as long as he is now, or havo to leturn frequently to his 
office from the midst of his outdoor work of tho personal supervision of his suboidinutes.” 

10. The increase in the numbiT of the Sub-Inspectorate has undoubtedly Tin. 
already rcisulted in an increase of ollicicuey. Difliculty, liowc vor, arises in Suii.Iu8pcctcr»t«. 
recruiting a suitable class of men for the Avoik. 'I'liis difficnlty is jxarticularly 
felt in Chota Nagpur, whore tho cinohmieuts arc reported to be insufiieient to 
attract Hindi-knowing candidates. Drom the Iiisjiector’s report it appears that 
the work done by these officers in his Division was on tlie whole thorcaighly 
unsatisfactory. He presses the proposal (which is still under consideration) to 
•ubstituto a daily allowance instead of tho ordinary mileage and halting rates 
sanctioned for Government servants of tlicir class. 'Fho lns[)ector of Orissa also 
writes unfavourably of the Bub-inspectors, reporting that a largo proportion of 
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the new men are of an inferior stamp. The recruitment of these officers appears 
to have been urged too swiftly, with the result that in many cases men were 
appointed without sufficient consideration. It is interesting, however, in view 
of the criticisms, to note that the Inspectors have so far rocommonded the confir¬ 
mation of their nominees, without exception, on the expiry of the probationary 
period of their service. Bettor work may bo expected from these officers when 
they have settled down to their new duties. 

17. Such reports as have l>ecn received with regard to tho Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors are unsatisfactory, and it appears probable tliat future reports will 
yield the couclusion that tlxe economy secured by completing the ranks of the 
Sub-Inspectorate with officers of this low or class has been achieved at a considera¬ 
ble sacrifice of efficiency. 

18. Tho question has boon raised of tho expediency of discontinuing the 
service of Inspecting Pandits or t^Mra-iustructors on tho completion of tho scheme 
for strengthening tlie inspecting agency. This year’s divisional reports confirm 
tho view, indicated in ihe QuiiKjuonnial Heview, of the inopportunonosi 
of such a measure. According to standing orders on tlie subject, the chief 
duty of those officers is to instruct the gurus, and were tho ^wra-traiiiiug schools 
able to relievo them of this duty, tho necessity of tho continued existence of 
the .^ara-instructors would not be apparent. Apart, however, from the present 
inadequacy of the yara-trainiiig schools to cope witli the large numbers of 
existing gurus, it is doubtful whotbor the Sub-Inspectors, oven at their present 
strength, are sufficiently numerous to dispense with the assistance which the 
^ara-instructors are able to afford them in the actual inspection of schools. 
Special reports have been called for from Divisional Inspectors on these points. 


Special Inspectors. 

19. Orders aro awaited on tho proposal to appoint a Special Officer to 
work under tho De partment as Superintendent of Industries and Inspector of 
Technical and Industrial Education. 

20. In connexion with tho scheme for tho improvement of Muham¬ 
madan education which is mentioned in Chapter X, proposals are before 
Government for an increaso in the number, and improvement in tho pay and 
quality, of the Inspecting Maulvds. It has also boon recommended that in 
each Inspector’s circle an officer should be sot apart for the supervision of 
Muhammadan education. 

TIic Female Inspecting Agency. 

21. Tho staff has been considerably strongtlioncd during the year. At 
tho close of last year it consisted of an Inspectress—Miss Brock—with jurisdic¬ 
tion over the whole Province, and four Assistant Inspectresses. A second 
Inspectress—Miss IIoiioybuTiio—arrived from England towards the end of the 
year, tind took over from Miss Brock the charge of female education in the Hindi- 
speaking Divisions of Bihar, Bhagalpur, andCliota Nagpur, Miss Brock remain¬ 
ing in charge of tho Bengali uin! Uriya-spoaking Divisions and of European 
educatifm. 

22. Tho staff of Assistant Inspectresses was completed and there is 
now one for each Division. Miss Brock reports— 

“ I consider that notbiiig that has been done for female education since February 
1904 baa so tended to help it forward as tbia step. The work has improved markedly in 
general elliciotioy, and for tho first time i have kept in oontinual touch with the various 
divisions. What is needed now is a far greater inoiease in their number. The distriots 
which they are working arc, as usual, far too large. This is being borne in upon me in 
proportion as I seo more and more clearly that the districts they are iniluenoing ore those 
that lie close to their immediate hoad-quarters.” 

23. 'I’lie question of a general increaso may be allowed to wait develop¬ 
ments. Meantime a strong plea is put in by Miss Brock for the appointment of 
an Assistant Inspectress for Calcutta and another solely for Muhammadan work. 
Miss Iloneyburno pleads for the appointment of another Assistant Juspectresa 
in her Division to suporintoud the work of tho parda-nashin teachera. 
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Co-operation of Executive and Judicial Officers and the Officers of 

the Department 

24. The relations of Snb-Iuspcctors of Schools to the Chairmen of issue of cirpnUm 
District Boards and to District Oflicors in the nou-Board districts was, as •objeet. 
mentioned in tlio Quiufjuenuial lioview, defined by a departmental circular 

during the year under report, and definite iustnictions were given with regard 
to the chief subjects in wliich the co-operation of the Sub-Inspectors with 
District Boards and District Officers was regarded as essential. 

25. The Inspectors .concur in expressing their appreciation of tlve 
interest taken in education by Executive and Judicial officcjs. The following 
quotation from the report of Mr. Prothero, Inspector of Schools, Bluigalpur, 
may bo taken as illustrative:— 

“ Tho Executive and Judicial officers were fully alive to their respotmibililies. The 
Inspector received material assistance from them aud cordial 8ui)port in the housing 
and financing of schools. Tho value of the co-operation of these officers cannot be over¬ 
estimated.” 


District Boards and Municipalities. 

26. The expenditure from District Boards and Municipalities, while 
it showed a slight advance on the expenditure of the preceding year, did not 
keej) pace with the increase from Provincial rovemucs and from private sources. 

In Urissa, where the District Board expenditure decreased by over Rs. 6,000, 
the explanation offered is that tho figures for 1006-1907 wore abnormal owing 
to the expenditure) in that year of accumulated savings. A serious loss appears 
to bo occasioned in some Divisions through the lapse of funds. During 1906- 
1907 and 1907-1908 no less tlian Rs, 28,000 was lost to education in this 
way in Dliota Nagpur, a Division where the funds were sorely needed. Better 
management would have avoided this: sums wlrich lapse in this way should 
in future be re-allotted in terms of tho rules. 

The effect of the new University Regulations on the ituiuagcment 
of Oovorniiient Institutions' 

27. Orders were passed by Government during the year for tlie constitu- CoMtitution of 
tioii, in conformity with the rcciuireinents of the now University Regulations, of 
goveniing bodies for Government colleges aud committees of mauagefnent for of uMugeoiMt. 
recognized schools, as follows 

A .— Government Colleges. 

(1) The Commissioner of tho Division— 

(2) Tho Principal or Lady Principal of tho CoUogo— Vioe:~President and Seerelary. 

(3) The Senior Professor or Lady Teacher of the Oollego. 

B,—Government Collegiate Schools. 

(1) The Commissioner of the Division— President. 

(2) Tho Princitial or Lady Principal of tho College— Vice-President. 

(3) The Divisionol Inspector of Schools. 

(4) The Uoad Master or Uoad Mistress of the School— Secretary. 

C.—Government Zilla and High Schools. 

(1) The Magistrate of the Distriot — President. 

(2) The Divisional Inspector of Sclioola— Vice-President. 

(3) The Assistant Inepoetcr of Schools. 

(4) The Head Master or Head Mistress— Secretary. 

Rules were framed and approved for the guidance of the managing 
committees for Govermnont schools. 

28. These constitutions are not unalterable, but yield to expediency 

and the exigencies of local conditions. In Kri^huagar, for instance, where tlie *' 

governing body was actually constituted during the year, the local offic*er 
was appointed rresident instead of the Commissioner. The Hothuno College 
worked under a committee prior to the passing of these orders aud 
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is not affected by tlicin. Tlio question of tlio supersession of the present 
connuittei^ by a new Iuana^^in(^ connnittoe with a more satisfactory constitution 
will probably be settled during the course of tho current year. 


Travelling Allowance. 

29. A long standing gidovance was removed by the orders of the 
Government, of India received in the last week of the year, allowing officers 
of tb(5 Indian Kducationul Siavi<;e to draw the daily allowance of Rs. 5 
admissible generally under the provision of article 1003 of tho Civil Service 
Regulations to ofiicers of the lirst class. 


CHAPTER III. 

COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

General lleiiiarks. 

30. This year saw tlie t;stablishment of tlio first colh'go classes to study 
for the coui'ses prescribed by the new legidafions of the Calcutta University. 
It is yet too early to rciiort on f.he work of those (jlasses, but notwithstanding 
tho higher standard of the snltjucts taught the classes appear to have worketl 
smoothly in tl " year under report, an<l even in seienee, where probably tho 
greatest (^hangi'S have been introduced, the colleges haVe had little difliculty 
in adapting (lieniselvi^s to tbe new c<inditions. Mr. Jackson, Professor of 
Physics at tlio Patna College, writes ;— 

“Several yenrs must rlii[>Ro before tlio fall extent of tho improvements in science 
teaching rondeicd possible by the now regiilafions can be properly appreciated.” 

Ho instaiux’H, however, as an indication of the developments which may 
he expected, that a large ju'ojioiiion of tlu' old M. A. practical course had by tho 
end of tlie year been <;• icplotcd by all the first year students at the college. 

31. The reports •>f the University Insjiectors on tho Government and 
other colleges in IJongal were not completed, nor were the affiliation orders of the 
Syndicate issued in the yr-ar under report. The colleges continued to work, 
therefore, under their old affiliation. In the c.aso of science, however, only four 
in.slit utions enjoyed afliliation under tho fornicr regulations, and such colleges 
as pro]jesed to tidco up t lie new .science courses had coiisoquontly to he affiliated 
in tho tirst place. A i onsiderahle number of apjdications were sirhmittcd to the 
University, hut several of these, iiujhiding two frour Government colleges in 
this Proviiu-e, were refusn! or hold OA or owing to insufficient compliance with 
the Universit y ri'gulations. The deficiencies noted in tho case of tho two Govern¬ 
ment colleges'have since he n rtanoved, and they liave secured the necessary 
atfiliation. Tlur situation, as it has been altered by tbe reports of the University 
Inspectors aiul tlui consofiucnt nisti-iction of college affiliation by the University, 
Avill 1 ki subject rnutic'r for jcpoit at tho close oJ' tlie cuiTent year. 

32. J’he demand.s of the new legnlations npon the public purse, 
both for Govennneut and for ju'ivntely managed institutions, are various 
and severe, and it wilt pvobahl>' take several years before the schemes 
which me on foot for the inipiovianent of the colleges are brought to comple¬ 
tion. 'J'lie establishments have to he incrt'used ; colleges equipped with addi¬ 
tional Imihlings and apparatus; the sepai'ation of the colleges and collegiate 
schools has to he carried into effect; and increased hostel accommodation has in 
many cases to lu- provided. A single year is far from sufficient for tho realiza¬ 
tion of all these purposes, hut tbe year which has passed has seen a certain 
amoutd. of achievemeut and preparation of the way for more complete 
faililiuont. 
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Colleges and Students. 

33. On the Slst Blarch 1908 there were 5,493 students in 34 Arts Statistics 

Colleges. Of the 34 colleges, 10 were under public munagenient, with an attend- [gj “j ei'S'itnro 
anco of 1,446 students. The figures for the year sliow an iucroaso of 67* * ** 

students in public and of 301 in private colleges. 

34. The total direct expenditure on Arts Colleges showed, as miglit ho 
expected, a very subslautial increase, which however it is not possible to estimate 
exactly on account o£ tho inclusion in last year's figures of the cost of the 
Commercial classes, '^i'ho total cost for 1906-1907 including this was 
Ks. 8,08,010; the cost for 1907-1908, Its. 8,82,290. The difforonco of 
Ks. 74,286 would probably, were the figures of last ytaii’s oxjxmditure on the 
Commercial Department available, bo found to fall not far short of a lakh of 
rupees. 

Griintx-in-aid. 


amounted to lls. 59,580, i’roviucml 

^ Uuvenue9. 


35. The annual or r(?gu]ar grants to colleges from Pi-ovincial revenues Great from 
under tho grant-in-aid rules during 1907-1908 
In addition spctial grants were made of sums whic.li totalled Us. 04,276. 

36. The allotment of the Imporial cotitribiition of its. 80,000 to Grant from 

private colleges was distributed thus:— eontSution 

Es. 


Hostels 

Laboratories 

Libraries 

Buildings 


... 11,000 
... 55,000 
... 8,000 
... 0,000 


Total 80,000 


37. As may be seen, the pros,sure of tlie now regulations is tuost 
severely felt iu tha demands which they make for iinpiovod scientific etiuipmcnt. 


Government Colleges. 

38. During 1907-1908 the four mtifaaaal colleges—Patna, Ravoushaw, 
Ilooghly, and Kri.shnagar—cost Goverumeiit in direct, expondituro Us. 1,18,073, 
and the Presidency College Rs. 1,18,-530, an iiicreasti of R.s. 12,825 in the 
case of tlie mufassal colleges and a docroaso of Rs. 23,629 iu the case of tho 
Presidency College. Tliis decrease is however only apparent, as it can do 
little more Ihaii represent thti diminution of cost Itroiight about by tho removal 
of tho Commercial Department. 

39. In this as in other cases iu which fignios of expenditure aj’o givou 
in this chapter for Goverumout institutions, it must bo bormj in mind that 
the figures ans, in accordance with the jrractice of previous reports, for direct 
expenditure only. 'I'ho indirect (sxpomlituro, that i.s the expondituro on 
buildings, equipment, scholarships, ott;., is not included. 


Presidency College. 

40. At tho close of the year tlio Pre.si(lency College liad an atton- 
dance of 656 students as compared with 692 iu tlu! [woceding year. 

Tho apparent decrease yields to tho explanation tliat tho latter figure includes 
the 65 students of the Commercial Department, whicdi has since boim 
removed from tho college and now forms au ijidopendent institution. In 
addition, students attended as in previous years from tlie Calcutta Madrasa 
and the Sanskrit Collogo. 

41. Wliilo a most satisfactory record is maintained iu tho public Life and 
examinations, other sides of tlio college life leave very mucli to lie de.sired. 'lisciplino o£ the 
There is in tho college but little corporate spirit or social life—a .state of““ 

affairs which it may bo anticipated will in the jirescnt defect of opportu¬ 
nities prove extremely hard of remedy. To this iu part may bo asiaibed 

*It may be noted in case of confuaton that last year’s statistics included students oC the Commercial 
Department of the Presidwioy College, the Ugiires fur which for the year under report have been intludod 
under the bond '* Schools for Special Instructiou.’’ 



Seviral nt the 
college cooBoil. 


The esteosion 
lobeme. 


Ita progreaf. 
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Pbyaiologioal and 
Botenioet 
Ubontoriea. 
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the unsatisfactory discipEne of the college. Mr. James, who took over 
charge as Principal after the Puja vacation of 1907, includea the following 
statement with regard to the coUege discipline in his annual report 

“The ditoipliue of the college oaSnot be considered satisfactory. It is not so much 
that speoifio acts of insubordinauon and disregard of authority ate frequent,—though 
there have been bad instances of behaviour which can only be oalled ‘rowdyism* 
during the past year,—but that the vrhole tone of the college is lax and wanting m the 
sense of orderliness. The state of things may bo best described as an almost total 
lack of the perception of discipline as loyal sabmission to authority in the general 
interest. The quality is negative rather than positive. Students ore not disobedient, 
nor exactly disrespectful; but they are certainly not respectful and there is no ready 
oonformity with rules. The prevailing belief appears to be that rules are made for 
the sake of admitting exceptions to them, and every individual student regards his 
own case as exceptional. As incidents the exhibitions of this spirit in notion are trifling; 
but their total effect is disastrous. Laws have no efficacy in a college without a sense 
for the spirit of law, and this is at present lacking. It must be one of the prime 
objects of those responsible for the welfare of the college during the next few years 
to try and work a change in this tone.” 

42. Meantime the co-operation of the staff in all measures of the 
college life and work has been secured by tho revival and reconstitution 
by Mr. James of the-College Council. The Council consists of 15 niembers 
of the staff including the senior professors of 10 subjects, the members 
of the Indian Educational Service, and additional members of the staff nominated 
by tho Principal. Before the end of the year the Council had hold several 
meetings and proved its usefulness. 

43. The work of developing the Presidency College into an insti¬ 
tution with a life and spirit of its own may bo expected to proceed even 
in the present discouraging conditions under tho care and guidance of its 
Principal, but fulfilment must await the new conditions which will come 
into existence with tho completion of tho scheme for the extension of the 
college. 

44. This scheme has made some progress towards S-ealization during 
tho year under report. In deference to local sentiment it was decided to 
adopt the plan of extending the college on its present site instead of the 
more satisfactory plan of removing it to a suburban area, wlioro work would 
proceed unhampered by tire ■disturbances and disadvantages incident to tho 
situation in a busy city area, and there would bo room for free expan¬ 
sion. Tho gcuoral linos on wliich tho scheme was to proceed were laid 
down in July 1907 at a formal conference presided over by His Honour 
the Lieutchaiit-Govoruor. Adjacent ground amounting to 22 bighas in extent 
was to bo purchased wliich was to provide space for an athletic ground, 
a gymnasium, additional library space, arts class rooms, and laboratories, 
hostels and reri.dential quartoru, collogo hall and students’ common room. 
This site was proclaimed duiiiig the year. The estimated cost was Ks. 50,000 
a biglia. A detailed scheme giving the re<juiremont8 of the different 
depar-tmoiits was then submitted by tho Principal. On a report by Dr, 
Morris Travers, f.k s., the Principal of the Tata Institute, that tho 
accommodation proposed for some of the science departments was 
excessive, the scheme was revised in this respect. It was not found 
possible during tlio year under report to make a start in the necessary 
expenditure, which by reason of its extent will probably have to bo spread 
over several years. It is do.sirablo, however, that if the scheme is to proceed 
efforts should be made to find funds without delay for the parcMso of 
the whole site. 

45. Tho scheme was oven in its original form by no means extravagant, 
find such modifications as have been found possible affect tho total cost only to 
a slight degree. There is one important respect, however, in wliich the project 
might with advantage bo reconsidered. Tho now University regulations provide 
for science degrees in Physiology, Botany, and Zoology; and it was part of 
the Presidency College scheme that additional laboratory accommodation on a 
liberal scale should bo provided for the teaching of at least the first two of these 
subjects. On tho other hand, spacious Physiological and Botanical laboratories 
of the most modern type have been or are about to be provided in the neigh¬ 
bouring Medical College, and proposals are, it is understood, on foot for 
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itvengHiening tho toiclnng staff in these subjects. The duplication of tho teach¬ 
ing of Physiology and Botany in the Presidency College seems therefore unneces¬ 
sary, and I do not think that there would bo any difliculty in tlio way of tho 
Medical College making such arrangements as would secure for it affiliation 
in the science courses of tho Calcutta University. 'Pho matter is one for 
negotiation with tho Medical College. If tho Presidondy College obtained 
relief in the above respect, expansion in tlie direction of Toclinological 
Chemistry,—a much more appropriate subiect for tho college,—would then 
become possible. 

46. Towards tho end of the year it was decided that a sum of 3 lakhs Principal'* 
would he furnislied for the purpose of tho scheme and that a narrow fo^'^^conriiirration 
strip of land, part of tho site proclaimed, should be purcliasod for the new o£ ab«ndoD«d 
Physical laboratory and tho work of construction begun in tho year now 

current. Nothing has, however, so far, been offoctod, and tho Principal makes to tt* 
in his ammal report a strong representation for reconsideration, before it suburb*, 
is too late, of the abandoned proposal for the transfer of tho college to 
a more suitable site in tho suburbs of tho city. Tho final words of tho 
Principal’s report are quoted:— 

“At the present momont, in whotovor (lirnotion we turn with n desire to do bettor, 
we are or'amped, embarrassed, thwarted. Laboratories, arts instruotion, use of library 
and rcafling rooms, athletics, residence, social life—in respect of all of iboso similer 
diflicultios are felt, amounting in some oases to complete frustration. Nothing can bo 
done without more space. Relief can only come to us in one of two ways, oitbor by 
the lull (and may it be spoedy) carrying out of the extension sohome, or by romovol 
to a new site. I am constrained to point out again that tho e.vten.sion sobame, largo 
as it is, can never on the present site meet nil the existing needs fully, even if we 
do not project our view forw.ard to possible further needs in the future. Very groat 
improvement, no doubt, is possible under the present extension scheme; some cramping 
and embarrassment there must be on tho present site to the eud of time. Before tho 
last irrevocable step is taken, by laying stone to stone for construction of tho now 
Physios Laboratory, I would press upon tho consideration of Government—and of 
educated men in Calcutta—whether even now at this late hour it would not bo wisdom to 
weigh once again the alternative of removal to ii fresh site, where alone full and free 
expansion is possible—and that at loss cost probably than that of a restricted expansion 
here.’' 

It is doubtful whether a reconsideration of this question is now possible. 

Such a stop would of colirso bo justified if an unequivocal expression of opinion 
in its favour wero forthcoming from tiro educated coiumuuity of Calcutfa. 

Local opiuion was, indeed, fur from unanimous on the subject, when it was ori¬ 
ginally discussed, and it is possible that recent events may have modified the views 
of thoso who were at first opposed to removal as to tho desirability of retaining 
tho college so near to tho distractions of College Square. ’I’licro can be no doubt, 
at any rate, that mufassal opiuion, which is iubu'csted in almut half the total 
number of students of the college, would wolcotne the removal of at least tho 
hostel to a more suitable loisality, and this opinion is entitled to the greatest consi¬ 
deration, as mufassal students will, despite of drawbacks in other respects, 
continue to llirong to tho Presidency College on account of the superior 
educational advantages which it will always offer. 

Patna College. 

47. The number of students at tliis college is steadily increasing. The Staiutics. 
monthly average for 1907-1908 was 178, an increase of 23 on tlio attendances 

of 1000-1907. It is satisfactory to note that there has been an iiicreuso in tho 
numbers of Bihari and of Muhammadan students attending the college. Tho 
B. A. Examination residts published during tho year wore mo.st disastrous, 
only 3 students passing out of 37 presouted. Tho F.A. and M. A. results 
wore, however, satisfactory. In the 1908 examinations 29 students wore 
successful out of 90 presented. Tho results in the B. A. J'lxuminatiou improved, 

13 students passing out of 30; but in the F.A. only 13 students passed out 
of 49 presented,—a most unsatisfactory outcome. 

48. Tho now science classes have attracted a number of students and The wieno* okM**. 

good work has boon done. ^ 

49. Other sides of college life have boon devoleped. Tho Principal Oollegitte Ul*. 
reports that tho system of compulsory games and drill has continued to work 
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well, that tlio Co1!e<;o Magazine, which has been started, has proved a saccesst 
fill experiment, and that n college dramatic society came into existence which 
performed three plays in Sanskrit, Urdu and Bengali. All this speaks to the 
vigorous and healthy life of tlio college as a community, which meantime 
ditFertuitiates it favourably from other collcgo.s in Bengal, 
tteniion ioheme, 50. TrogreHS has boon made with the extension scheme. The Jfinto 
Hindu Hostel was completed and occupied; the Muhammadan Hostel was 
almost ready for occupation; a gymnasium shed has been provided; plans for 
the newlaboraIorics have ro(!civod administrative approval; and plans are under 
preparation for houses for the Princijrul and a Professor of the college. 


Institution.. 

The Sanakiit 
Collcgo. 


The Calcutta 
Madrassa. 


.H. The 
maintained. I'ho 


Buvonsliaw, Hooghly, and Krishnagar Colleges, 
numeiiciil strength of the colleges has on the 


on tlio whole been 
Itavonsluiw (Jollego shows an increase at the end of the 
year from l.'jfl to and tho Hooghly College a decrease fiom 103 to 149. 
Tlio number of Uriya students at the former college has been more than main¬ 
tained. I’ho itavcnsliaw and Krisliuagar Colleges have not received alliliation 
in tlie scfeiico courses. 'J’lie stall's of the Kavonshaw and Hooghly Colleges have 
been considerably aiigpienlod to enable tlicm to cope with the additional 
Work ciinsed by the new University regulations. results produced in the 

University Examinations wire good witli the exception of the B. A. results in 
the llavoushuw (Jollege, Avliieh sent in 57 candidates for the 1908 examination, 
of whom only 18 were successful. There continues to bo a very inadequate 
enrolment of Alnluumnudaii students. In the case of the Krishnagar College 
the question of additional accommodation has been solved for the present at 
least by the soparation of college and collegiate school, the school having 
been removed to adjoining premises rented for the purpose. Tn tlio case of 
tho Hooghly and Jlavoiisliaw College,s this expedient Las been impossible and 
oxt.onsivo inqn’ovement schemes are under way, the main object of which is tho 
orection of new school and ho.stel Inrildirigs for the collogiaio sidiools and the 
rcleuse of aceoinciodatioii for the eollegos. Mcaiitimo fiiiuls ai'c wanting, and 
it will bo time i-iiougli to report on tlieso schemes when tliero is some imme¬ 
diacy in the jn'ospucis of their realization. 

frJ. No member of tlie-ludiaii Educational Service is yet oiiqrloyod at 
any of lhe.so colleges. 


Oriemtsil Colkges. 

5;;. T1 10 only public institutlous of the class arc the Sanskrit College 
and the Arabic Dopartn-i; t of the tlalcutta Madra.sa. 

54, 'riie iiumericu! slrongtli of the yuiiskrit College has still further 
decreased daring tlu ycav under report. Uu dlst March 1908 there were 
30 students in tlio college, 'i'lie work of the college was, however, more than 
usually succcs.-iful. Five students pas,u'd the 'Fitle Examination of 1908, and 
oiglifc the Sanskrit Second Examimition, No less than 7 students were success¬ 
ful at the M. A. Examination, noiio of rlie students who .sat tho examination 
having’ failed, Tlio proposed Board of lOxainiiioi'H for tho Sanskrit Examina¬ 
tion was not yet constituted by the end of the year. 

55. Mention is made of the Calcutta Madrusa in the chapter on 
Muhammadan education. 


Scliolarsldps. 

,5G. Tho Junior and Senior Scholarships, which had boon since 1904 
conBidorably reduced, were re.stored to their original number and value. Owing 
to the transfer of tho Sauibalpur district to the Piovincc of Bengal, twoGovom- 
nicnt Junior Seliolarsliip.s were triinsforTe.d fiom tho Central Provinces, and 
their value raised from Ks 8 to Rs, 10, tho value of the Bengal third grade 
scholarships. 'Jhvo special Senior Scholarships of the value of Rs. SO a month 
each wore created, primarily for students of tho aboriginal races of Chota 
Nagpur. Sanction was convoyed during the year to tho holding of Bengal 
Govenimont scliolarsliijrs in the atliliated colleges and Goverumont medical 
Bchools of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
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Final Bemarks. 

■# 

67. la tliG face of tbo dearth of funds, which threatens to increase 
in future years pari pasm with the increase in the number of educational 
objpcts for which funds are wanted, it is worth considering' whether a reduction 
is not possible in the inunbcr of colleges directly maintained by 
Government. The Presidency, Patna, and Kavenshaw Colleges must 
always remain and must bo kept, especially the first named, in the highest 
state of efficiency. It is difficult, however, to see what useful piu’poso is 
eei'vcd in maintaining Krishnagar as a Government College, at least on a first 

{ jrado basis. In Mr. llornell’s Quinquennial Peport it is pointed out that the 
ocal community has not carried out the uirdortaking in the matter of perma¬ 
nent subscriptions on the strength of whiclr Government agreed to retain tho 
college on its existing footing. For at least ten years these subscriptions have 
not been forthcoming. In these cir’cumstunccs an enquiry should bo instituted 
as to tho desirability of Government withdrawing from the manag(!mcnt of the 
college, or at least of reducing it to the second grade status. There are other 
obvious reasons why the latter step at any rate should bo taken. Krisnath 
College, Berhamporo, is situated at no groat distance, and has, owing to the 
onlightcned liberality of its patron, tbo Maharaja of Cossimbazar, become an 
exceptionally well staffed and well oquippecl institution capable of dealing 
efficiently with the new University courses. Tho number of students ut Krishna- 
gar, probably owning to the successful conqietition of its neighbouiiiig rival, has 
sunk to 88. If the college is reduced to tlio second grade status, tho saving 
thus effected will liberate resources which are much needed for the other 
colleges. ITooghly College is aiu)ther institution Avhich might in acscordance 
with tho recommendation of the F'inanco Committee of 1880 bo abolished or 
reduced in status. At any rate, no expenditure should be incurred in extend¬ 
ing the courses wliicb it is at present able to undertake. As long us it is main¬ 
tained it should ol^ course be maintained in an elllcient state, but its field of 
work should bti narrowed as much ns possible. 

58. It mny be remarked in conclu.sion with regard to tho Gov^ernmont 
colleges that while much has been proposed for tlieir irnprovomont, compara¬ 
tively little has been actually done. Progress demands expenditure, and very 
large sums will have to be provided for men, buildings, and (uir.ipme.nt before 
it can be possildo to rest content in the assurance that a leiul lias Ik'cu given 
and an example set to the piavalo colleges in lieiigal by the improvement of 
the Government institutions in tln^ .spiiit of the reforms xvliich wore conceived 
under the impulsion of tlio Uuivcisilies Act of lUOI. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN BOYS. 

Tlie scope of the chapter. 

59. As in previous years, sccondaiy education for tho purposes of this 
chapter will be taken as the education given to all juipils reading' in the classes 
above the IV Standard in High, Middle English, and Middle Veiuacular 
schools for Indian boys. Three imndiod and thirty-six girls wore reading in 
these schools and 4 Europeans at tho end of the year. 

Secondary Schools. 

CO. The total number of secondary schools which sent in returns Insiitntioni. 
increased from 1,441 to 1,454 during the year. Previous years had shown a 
steady decrease. Tho number of High schools reniainod unaltered at 890, 
but there was an increase from 642 tf» 058 in the number of Middle liiaglish 
schools and a decrease from 409 to 40G in*'vho iimnber of Middle Vernacular 
schools. Tho diminution in the number of Middle Vernacular schools is 
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accounted for by a decrease of 7 and an increase of 4 respectively in the 
number of aided and unaided schools of that class. The number of^Higb 
schools under the grant-in aid rules increased from 182 to 191 in the year under 
report. The increase is a matter for satisfaction in so far as it brings the 
schools -which have been added to the grant-in-aid list under Departmental con¬ 
trol and conduces to efficiency. ^ 

▲rmgeeoit. 61. I'hc average annual cost of High schools, Middle English schools, 

and Middle Vernacular schools -was Rs. 4,748, Rs. 856, and Rs. 516 respectively. 
The 6gureB for the previous year wore Rs. 4,006, Rs. 832, and Rs. 511. 

62. In -view of tlio proposals for the improvement of secondary 
education the following comparative table may be of interest* 

Average Annual Cost oj Secondarg Schools. 



Public. 

P 11 ITA.TB. 

1006-1907. . 

1907-1908. j 

1900.1907. 

I 0 O 7 .IOO 8 , 

* 

Ba. 

Ea. 

Es. 

Es. 

High schools 

11,043-3 

10,725-9 

3,808-3 

4,007-2 

Middle English schools 

1,052-4 

1,157-5* 

813-4 

825 8 

Middle Vernacular schools 

654-6 

567-6 

603-2 

493-1 


Statistics of Pupils. 


Knmben in 
Secondarj and in 
Primarj claikei. 


numbers in 
ItDKlisli end in 
Ternacular 
schools. 

Oiils in boys' 
stbools. 


63. The number of pupils studying in secondary schools for Indian 
boys at the close of the year under report was 1,49,013, an increase of 1,726 on 
the figures of tho previous year. Of this number 04,681 were studying in the 
secondary classes and 84,332 in the primary classes. 'I'hc number reading in 
the secondary classes at tho close of the preceding year was 64,393. 

64. Of the above total of 1,49,013, 1,24,475 were returned as attending 
secondary English schools, and 24,538 as attending secondary vernacular 
schools. I'ho former figuti- shows an increase of 1,538 and the latter an 
increase of 188 over the figures for 191.6-1907. 

65. Tho above figurijs include 336 girls, of whom 4 wore in the 
middle and the remainder in the primary stages of instruction. 


Expenditure. 


Ex^nditTirc on 
T«riou« classes 
of schools. 


Distribution 
of expenditure 
between public 
and private funds. 


66. Tho total oxpondittire on secondary schools for Indian boys in¬ 
creased from Rs. 25,43,105 in 1906-1907 to Rs. 26,24,413 in 1907-1908—a 
difference of Us, 81,308. Tin- greater part of tho additional expenditure was 
in respect of High schools, which absorbed Rs. 55,460 of the total. For the 
rest tho cost of Middle English schools increased by Rs, 28,536, while tho 
figures for Middle Vernacular schools show a decrease of Rs. 2,688. These 
figures seem to continue tho ovidcuco afforded by previous reports of tho un¬ 
popularity of a purely vernacular education. 

67. Tho portion of tho whole expenditure borne by public funds 
amounted to Jis. 5,69,870 and by private funds to Rs. 20,54,543—an increase of 
Rs, 11,567 or 2'1 per cent, in the case of the former and Rs. 69,741 
or 3'5 joff cent, in the case of the latter in comparison with the figures of 
tho previous year. 


*XhU iticrraso is posnibly duo to the Departmeut enforoiug the general pricoiplo that tho Ksgliib 
teacher ui a Middle Engliah echool muat have paisod at leaat the F.A, Examination. 
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88. The average cost of educatiag a pupil in the various classes of secondary po*t ot 
schools for Indian boys during the year under report was— jartmetioa. 



Bs, 

In High schools 

... 24-2 

In Middle English schools 

... 12-5 

In Middle Yernaoular schools 

... 8-8 


The corresponding figures for 1906-1907 wore Rs. 22’9, Rs. 12, and Rs.8'7. 

Grant-in aid. 

69. The total contribution from Provincial revenues to the direct expondi- Sutistica. 
ture of secondary schools amounted for the year to Rs. 1,26,539—an increase 

of Rs. 13,715 over the contribution of the preceding year. Of this total a sum 
of hs. 85,444 went to High schools. Aid to the amount of Rs. 1,21,960 was 
given from District Board and Municipal funds, tlxe greater part of which— 
its. 90,030—went to Middle English schools. 

70. Hopes were held out by the Dopartraont during tho year that Hopet of inere»ied 
enhanced grants would bo made in the year now current to aid schools in their *»»“*“• 
efforts to cope with tho roquii’oinouts of tho University. It is a pity that this 

was done without assurance that money would bo forthcoming. Defect of 
funds has n^ade enhancement impossible. 

ExamiuationH. 

71. The number of candidates who appeared at tho Matriculation statistiM, 
Examination in March 1908 was 3,765; of this number 2,238 passed. The 
number of candidates who entered last year was 3,535 and the number of passes 
1,955. The percentage of success is 59’4 this year as compared with 65-3 

last year. These numbers are for boys only. It may not bo out 
of place to mention here that 24 girls also sat this examination, of whom 20 or 
83*3 per cent, were successful. Tho number of candidates who appeared at the 
Primary oxaminalion held at the conclusion of tho middle stage of instruction 
in the year underreport was 10,397; of these 7,893 or 7'6-8j0flr were 
successful. 

72. Reports have boon received from tho Burdwan and Bhagalpur The Primary 
Divisions of the unsatisfactory test afforded by the Primary examination which eM»in»ttou. 
since 1904 has been tho only Departmental examination hold during tho school 

course up to tho VI Standard. 

Mr. Lambert writes from Burdwan with regard to tho large pass (75'6 
per cent,) of pupils in his Division;— 

“I am afraid tho high pass is more a reflex of the easy-going fashion in whioh the 
examination has been oonduoted than an aeourate roprosontatiou of faots—the statement 
of the sucoess of pupils determined by a judicious test of progress.” 

Mr. Lambert anticipates however that with the increase of tho inspecting 
staff, it will bo possible to exercise a closer control over this examination and 
to check tho a,buso. 

Mr. Prothero writes still more strongly from Bhagalpur:— 

“ The Primary examination is not and cannot bo, as it is now conducted, satisfactory. 

The public have no confidonoe in it, and it is more often than not a farce. The abolition 
of the public examination at the end of tho VI Standard ho.s hud a detrimental effeot 
on the efficienoy of the schools. If tboro is to be an examination, it is better to have a 
public examination than a private examination.” 

And again 

“ Private examinations in situ postulate a high sense of duty and honour on tho part 
of the teachers, a variety in the oboioe of subjects by the students, public spirit in the 
looality, and the application of a fairly uniform test: none of whioh are in evidenoe now 

to the extent they should be. At present.....there are almost as many standards as 

examining oSioers.” 

The abolition of the old Middle Scholarship Examination, wliieh was duo 
to the ^ general reaction against tho practice of over-examination formerly 
prevailing, was no doubt j)rGmature in Bengal, and should have been defeiTed 
till schools were more fitted to bo entreated with the conduct of an in situ 
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examination, and till the controlling staff had been sufficiently strengthened. 
It is unnecessary, however, to take the extreme wtep of advocating a reversion 
to the former system at present. The first step obviously is to watch carefully 
the effects of the greater control which will now be possible with the increase 
that has taken place in the inspecting staff and to do what is possible to 
improve the examination under existing conditions. 

Mr. Prothero’s and Mr. Lambert’s remarks are in the meantime being 
circulated to the other Divisional inspectors for report. 


Educational Arrangements in Sambalpnr. 

73. The district of Sambalpur continued after its transfer to Bengal 
to work under the educational system of the Central Provinces, td which it 
formerly belonged. The question of bringing the educational arrangements of 
the district into conformity with the Bengal system was under consideration 
during the year. The vernacular examinations were brought into line, and 
proposals are now before Government for the necessary alterations in the rules 
for the award of scholarships. In view of the generally backward state of the 
district, the question was considered of permitting a continuance of the lower 
fee rates of the Central Provinces. But no decision was arrived at except in 
the case of the Sambalpur High School, where the continuance of the old rates 
has been permitted. 

Improvements. 


74. The general state of secondary education was adversely com¬ 
mented on in the general remarks which occupy paragraphs 235—255 of the 
last Quinquennial Review, and the linos were indicated along which,, improve¬ 
ment should take place. ‘ 

Propoiad School 75. The first improvement which was considered necessary was the 
Find ExaminctioB. enfranchisomont of secondary education from subservience to the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University. This was to .be dealt with by 
settling a curriculum and courses of instniction for the upper classes of High 
schools and by the institution of a School Final Examination. The decision 
of the Govcmmcnl of India was connnunicaled during tho year that the ques¬ 
tion of organizing the School Final Examination should be postponed until 
the inspecting staff of tho Deparimont is sti engthened and the University, with 
experience of its enlarged obligations under the Universities ,Act, can be 
induced to look for some relief from the burden of conducting school examina¬ 
tions. Tliis decision, howev<(r. was no bar to the consideration of the scheme 
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as a practical measure, so that when the objections to its inauguration are 
removed it may bo brought into effect without loss of time. Accordingly, to¬ 
wards tho close of the year a committee representative of the University, 
the public, and tho Department was constituted under the orders of Govcniment 
for the purpose of considering the courses of study for tho four highest classes 
of High schools, alternative to the Matriculation course, and of making other pro- 
rosals with the object of preparing the way for tho introduction of the School 
Final Examination. Tho first meeting was held in January 1908, when the 
general outlines were provisionally settled and sub-committees wore appointed 
to work out the roquirito syllabuses. The committee has now finisned its 
labours and a report will shortly be submitted to Government. 

76. Tho unsatisfactory nature of the syllabus and text books prescribed 
for the lower secondary classes of Middle and High schools was then commented 
on. Tho necessity w.a8 indicated for tho preparation of a satisfactory syllabus 
which would amongst other things provide for tho teaching of English by the 
“ Direct Method ” for four years prior to tho High school classes in which 
English becomes tho medium of instruction. The need was also indicated 
of text-books written in a language not overladen with classical and unfamiliar 


terms. During the year under report a revised svllabus of studios for Stan¬ 
dards HI to VI was drawn u{) by the special committee appointed for 
tho purpose, and submitted to Government for approval in June 1907. The 
special committee wore at tho close of tho year occupied in the reconsideration 
oi the syllabus in the light of criticisms which had been received from persons 
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end associations interested in education to whom it had been circulated 
by GoTernmeiit for opinion. The preparation of new text-books must 
of course await the final settlement of tlie courses of instruction. 'I'he work of 
this committee has likewise been completed, and its proposals, which involve 
a considerable modification of some of the syllabuses originally framed, are now 
under the consideration of the Director of i'ublic Instruction. 

77. 'l*he next point noted was the general incompetence of the teachers for 

employed in secondary education. The question of the bettering of secon- 

dary schools in Bengal and also in Eastern Bengal and Assam by improve-buiWmgr and 
ment in establishment, buildings, and equipment was considered during the*‘J“'P“*“*' 
year by a conference of administrative and educational officers of the two 
Provinces. The conference was held in December 1907 and again in January 
and in March 1908. There was a unanimity of opinion that the chief defect 
in both Government and private schools was the inadequate pay and the 
consequent inferior qualifications of the statF. 'liie individual inspection of 
High schools which was made during the year on bohalf of the Calcutta 
University had corroborated only too completely the previous information as to 
the deplorable condition of the cheap private schools, and tho conference was of 
oiiinion that the time had come when the Government and the University 
should combine to put tho secondary schools of tho Provinces in order or be 
content to let them go thoir own way and accept the evils of an ill-educated 
people. 'I'ho recommendations of tho conforouco, which have received the 
approval of the Lieuteuaut-Governors of both Provinces as well as of the Vice- 
dlianoollor of tho Calcutta University, have, since the close of the year under 
report, been submitted to the Government of India. They involve a liberal 
system of grants-in-aid to private schools, which if carried into effect will go 
far to place the secondary education of the Province on a satisfactory footing. 

The difficulty hero as ebiowhere lies in tho adequate provision of funds; but, as 
tlie improvement of secondary education is a necessary corollary to University 
reform, it is hoped that the Government of India, which was largely responsible 
for the latter, will see its way to giving the necessary assistance to Provincial 
revenues. • 

78. The question of training collogos has not boon neglected during ProgMM ia 
the year under report and some progress has been made, a report of which 

will bo found in Chapter VI, wliicli deals with the training of teachers for ® 

Indian schools. 


CHAPTER V. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION FOR INDIAN BOYS. 
Introductory Remarks. 

79. The statistics for 1907-1908 are obscured for the purpose of com¬ 
parison by tho inclusion of the figures for tho six Feudatory States of Orissa, 
which found no place in tho returns ff)r 1900-1907, and by the confusion which 
has taken place owing to an unspecified number of maktabs having boon taken 
tliis year out of thoir previous classification as Primary schools and brought 
under the head of schools for special instruction. Account can be tak<m of tho 
aberration caused by the inclusion of tho returas from the Feudatory States: 
it brought in 165 schools and 12.916 pupils, and increased the expenditure on 
primary education by Rs. 28,324, of which its. 19,821 was from public and 
Ks. 3,503 from private funds. But there is difficulty in arriving at any definite 
figures for the adjustment rendered necessary by the change in tho classifica¬ 
tion of the transferred mahtahs. This matter is more fully dealt with in the 
chapter on Muhammadan education. It may bo safely concluded, however, 
from tho returns that primary education has continued to spread during the year 
under report. 

80. 'J'he great majority of Primary schools aro Lower Primary; the great 
majority of these have no abode save such unsatisfactory and precarious 
accommodation as local charity affords them; a very large number have no 
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equipment,—^neither blackboards nor benches—and in the matter of instruction 
are almost equdly bankrupt, with gurm literate only in the early elements of 
learning. It sjjeaks to the reality of the demand for instruction that even in 
these circumstaucos the returns of primary education should be a witness of 
progress. 

Primary Schools. 

81. Tlie total number of primary schools whiqh sent in returns remained 
constant at 33,954,—a somewhat curious coincidence. The increase in the 
number of Upper Primary schools from 2,908 to 3,089 was exactly counter¬ 
balanced by a decrease in the number of Lower Primary schools from 31,046 to 
30,865. This decrease, eveu taking into account the fact that the 16-) schools 
of Jb'oudatory Orissa have been added this year, is more than accounted for by 
the change in the classification of maklabs before referred to. Cuttack and 
Puri Buffered a loss of 236 and 101 schools respectively, attributable to the 
scarcity brought about by flood and drought. A docrense of 81 and 42 schools 
respectively in Munbhum and Sinshbhuni is variously ascribed by the Deputy 
Inspectors to the insistence ou a higher standard of efficiency and to the 
scarcity of food-grains. 

82. The average cost of Upper and Lower Primary schools for the year 
was Ks. 187‘8 and Hs. 7()‘5. The figures for the previous year wore Bs. 177-8 
and Rs. 65-5, 


Statistics of Pupils. 

83. The number of pupils studying in Prim.-iry schools for Indian boys 
at the close of tlio year under report wfis 9,83,254, an increase of 29,799 on the 
figures of the previous year. 

84. Of the above total of 9,83,254, 1,49,400 were returned as attending 
Upper Primary and 8,33,854 as attending Lower Primary schools. The former 
figure shows an increase of 12,275 and the latter an increase of 17,524 over the 
figures for 1906-19^57. 

85. I'lie above returns omit the number of pupils attending the primary 
classes of secondary schools. Taking these figures into account and omitting 
tho female pupils, the returns show a total of 10,17,639 boys in the primary 
stage of instruction, 59,188 of whom were in the uppor and 9,58,461 in the 
lower primaiy stage. Tho corresponding figures for tho previous year were 
68,941 and 9,33,271, 


Expenditure. 

86. The returns under this head require some explanation. Tho total 
expenditure on Primary schools for Indian boys increased from Rs. 25,50,768 in 
19U6-1907 to Us. 27,57,664 in 1907-1908, a difforenoe of Rs. 2,06,896. This sum 
is made up of— 

(1) An increase of Rs. 12,494 from Provincial revenues, of whicii some 

explanation may be found in the iiioreasod number of institu¬ 
tions under CTOvovniiient management, a nunibor for instance 
having been added as practising schools to the new ^Kr«-traiu- 
ing schools. 

(2) An incretise of Rs. 78 in tlie expenditure from District Board 

and Municipal futids and the funds of Native States. I’his 
increase resulls from an increase of Rs. 21,446 from the funds of 
Native States, wliich is almost entirely due to the inclusion of the 
returns from Fcudatoiy Orissa, aud a decrease of Rs. 21,368 in 
tho expenditure from iJistrict and Municipal funds. A partial 
explanation of the apparent disproportion of tho local fund 
contribution to primary education during the year under report 
may b(! found in the removal of the maktabs before referred to 
from the class of Primary schools, the result of wliich may be 
soon ill the increased expenditure of Rs. 24,279 from local 
public funds on tho class of miscellaneous schools to which they 
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were transferred. Other causes have also contributed as, for 
instance, in Orissa, where a decrease of between lis. 7,000 and 
Ks. 8,000 in the District Board expenditure is attributed by the 
Inspector partly to a large amount of accumulated savings, partly 
to certain bills having remained unpai'i at the end of the year. 

(3) An increase of Ks. 1,94,3124 in the expenditure from private sources. 

This abnormal increase appears to be tluo in largo measure to tlio 
proposal to abolish fees in Primary schools, which has resulted in 
some of the Divisions at least in a more generous estimate by the 
purui of the payments received by them in foes and kind. 

The possibility of the proposed measure being etfected sufficed in 
many cases to cause the gurus to put their emoluments at such 
a figure as would not compromise their prospects of compensation. 

The best example is to be seen from the returns for the aided and 
unaided schools of the Orissa Division, where, although the 
number of those schools has decreased by^loO ajid there has also 
been a decrease in the number of scholars, the returns of fees 
show an increase of Rs. 46,867. 

The Orant ln-ald System. 

87. Reports agree that the systenr of the payment of teachers by 
Bubsistcnco and deferred allowances has worked well and is an improvement on 
the system, wliich it has superseded, of payment by results, but that if it is to 
achieve the object with wliich it was framed it must bo carried out on a more 
liberal scale than at present prevails. Mr. Prothero, the Inspector of Bhagalpur, 
writes:— 

“ At present the so-oalled subsistence allowanoes are charitable doles hardly sufficient 
to keep their recipients above starvation, with all tho other income thrown in.’* 

Teatjhers. 

88. Tho total number of teachers employed in Primary schools for 
Indian boys at the end of 1907-1908 was 36,629 as* compared with 36,165 «at 
the end of the previous year. Of these 2,485 were returned as trained—on 
increase of 600 in the year, which is largely owing to the activity of the guru- 
training schools; 11,813 woro returned as having passed only tho Lower Primary 
examination and 10, 071 us having no special qualifications. It can scarcely bo 
expected that a better class of men will be attracted to primary teaching if tho 
pay of this occupation remains unimproved. It is reported from Orissa that 
the average monthly pay of a toaclier from all sources was Ks. 7-8 in an Upper 
Primary school and Us. 5 in a Lower Primary siiliool. In Patna tho Inspector 

monthly income of a Primary school guru does not 
exceed Es, 6 on an average. 

Buildings and Equipment. 

89. There is little to be added to what has already been said on tliis 
head. Tho majority of Primary schools have no permanent abode and no 
equipment. They are housed as a rule in ciisual quarters which arc in every 
way unsuitable. 

90. Progress is reported from the Divisions in the construction of Conitraotion of 
Primary school buildings in aid of which the special Government contribution 

of Rs. 5,03,598 was assigned in 1905-1906. There is, however, great 
difficulty oxpoiionccd in obtaining the necessaiy contributions from tho 
villagers, and progress is arrested on this account in tho Burdwan Division, 
where the cost of buildings is high. 

Night and Continuation Schools antf School Post-offices. 

91. With regal'd to these schools there is little to be added to what has 
been said in previous reports. It is agreed that the night scdiools, which have 
decreased from 928 to 859, theoretically serve a useful purpose, but that tho 
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most vigilant control is necessary to secure their honest and effe<ffcive working. 
I’he number of teachers employed as post-masters rose from 691 to 602. Eeports 
are agreed that the system is working satisfactorily. 

Revision of the Curricnlum of Standards I and 11. 

SylUbut »Bd T«it 92. As stated in the last Quinquennial Review, a revised syllabus was 
publislicd during the year under report for the Infant Section and for 
Standards I and II, and it was ordered that this syllabus should be taught in 
Bcliools from the beginning of 1910. The work of preparation of the Junior 
I’eachers’ Manual and the necessary vernacular readers and arithmetic, which 
were t-o be ready by 15th June 1908, proceeded with reasonable expedition, 
'i'he majority of tlie books were ready for the final consideration of the 
Special Committee by the close of the year. , 

ImproTement of 9.3. The next step will be to take measures for securing the efFective 

twheMneoBswry. instruction to the pupils along the lines of the new course 

when it comes into operation. This will only bo possible if the qualifica¬ 
tions of the teachers are. improved, which again depends on (1) increased 
efficiency of tlie guru-ixsimvag schools, (2) better pay for primary teachers. 

Abolition of Fees in Primary Schools. 

94. A measure was under consideration by the Government of India 
in 1906 for tlie abolition of fros in those public vernacular schools which have 
seven standards (or less) above the infant dtiss, and are under the management of 
Oovemment, Municipal or local bodies, or in receipt of grants-in-aid. The aboli¬ 
tion of fees was not to extend to the primary departments of secondary schools 
for Indians nor to European schools In November of that year remit was made 
to the various Local Governments to consider and report on the measure. The 
late Director took the work in hand, and before the close cf the year submitted 
an oxhausth’^e report to Government. It is impossible here to enter into the 
details of tlie report, but a general outline may be attempted. In the first 
place the opinions were taken of executive officers throughout tho Province and 
a largo number of individuals and associations representative of tho unofficial 
public. The preponderance of tho opinions expressed was in favour of the 
measure; but a strong minority, which included a majority of tho executive 
officers consulted, preferred that a large grant should be given for the improve¬ 
ment of' existing soliools mid the establishment of additional schools in ill- 
provided and unprovided areas. The late Director from a purely educational 
point of view r.onciared with the minority. He was nevertheless inclined 
to take a broader view of tho question, and in consideration of tho control over 
primary education wliich the measure would secure to Government and the 
extension and improved efficiency which would ensue, he recommended its 
adoption. It may be pointed out, liowevor, that these results do not depend 
primarily on the abolition of fees, but follow rather from the assumption of 
direct management by Govoniment or the District Boards, which is not incora- 
p.i,tiblo with the levying of fetis, as well as from tho increased expenditure on 
each individual school which is now proposed. Even without actual public 
management, the control of Primary schools’could be made sufficiently effective 
by an increase of the grant-in-aid. 

9.^. In woi'king out tho detailed proposals it became evident that the 
cost of the measure would be very largely in excess of that which had been 
antiojpated by the Government of India. On the assumption that it would be 
carried into effect in the year now current, the total cost of the abolition of 
fees in all vernacular schools was estimated for the first year at over 
.30 lakhs, rising in the following year to over 47, and in 191.3-14 to almost 64 
lakhs. It is doubtful, however, whether oven these figures allow sufficiently for 
expansion, when it is considered that only 24’4 of the male, and 2*9 of the 
female population of school-going age are at present under instruction. 
Tho figures are sufficiently deterrent as they stand, and, especially in view 
of the urgent claims of other branches of education for Government support, 
affei;t most powerfully the question of the immediate introduction of free 
primary education. 
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96. A gvsneral idea of the basis of the estimated expenditure may he 
gathered from the statement below, which gives figures for the first two years. 

97: In view of the amount of the expenditure, Mr. Earle suggested as a 
possible alternative that the scheme might proceed in the meantune with the 
omission of the items f), F, and B of the statement below. While this would 
medce no change in the cost for the first year, it would reduce the annual 
increase, so that in 1909-1910 the cost would be about 3iS instead of about 47 
lakhs, and in 1910-14 about 41 instead of 64, 

98. 'I'he recommendation submitted was tlmt the entire scheme should be 
carried through; alternatively, if funds weio insufficient, that the smaller 
Bcheme should be adopted; and, if that also wore impracticable, that effect might 
be given to the recommendation of the majority of executive olficors consulted 
to make a considerable grant for the improvement of primary education and for 
its extension to backward areas. 


Btatement above referred to of the estimated cost for the -first trco years of the abolition of fees 

in vernacular schools in Bengal, 


I. —First Ykar. 


Cost of abolition of fnes— 

In public Middle Yernaoulax and Primary schools 
In aided ditto ditto 

In aided lower grade Madrasas and Mahtahs ... 


Rs. Rs. 

24,785 

29,92,969 

42,343 


Total for the first year 


30,60,097 


• II.— AnniTioKAi. Exi»EisniTURK for Second Year. 


A—The scheme proceeds on the anticipation that the effect 
of the measure would be to render it impossible for 
unaided schools to hold out. The cost of bringing 
them on to the aided list, on the assumption that the 
process of absorption would take four years, was 
estimated for the fii'st year after the inauguration of 
the measure— 

For ordinary schools at 
For Madrasas and Mdklabs at 


B^In the anticipation of a general expansion of primary 
adnoation following upon the abolition of fees, the 
cost on account of new schools to be opened in the 
first year after the inauguration of the measure was 
estimated-— 

For ordinary schools at ... ... 

For Madrasas and Maktabs at 


O—^In the antieipation that an effect of the abolition of fees 
would be the withdrawal of the great bulk of 
voluntary subscriptions, the cost on account of the 
consequent conversion of aided and unaided schools 
into public schools, on the basis of a four years’ 
period for the completion of the operation, was 
estimated for the first year after the inauguration of 
tho measure— 

For ordinary schools at 
For Madrasas and Maktabs at 


D—The cost of providing books and other sohool requisites 
free of charge was estimated for the first year 
For ordinary schools at 
For Madrasas and Maktabs at .... 


Sr—The cost of the additional inspecting staff to be rendered 
necessary by the expansion of eduoation was esti¬ 
mated at ••• ••• ssa 


1,93,87j2 
3,240 


1,27,872 

780 


26,172 

96 


7,60,995 

7,723 




1,97,112 


1,28,652 


26,268 


7,68,718 

16,689 




The DkTid Etr* 
Liulltf*. 
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cost of ooDstniQtiog ftnd maiatdauif buildings oq Ibk . 

tbe assumption that; _tbere would ba 20,000 schools to 
be prondra with buildings, that the oost in eMb case 
would be Be. 1,000, and that the work would be 
‘ spread over a period of 40 yeare, was estimated for 

tbe first year following the abolition of fees at .. 5,00,000 

G—The oost of contribution to tbe Provident Fund was 
estimated for the first year following the abolition of 

lees at ... ... ... ... ...... 38^070 


Total for the second year .. 47,30,565 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRAINING OP TEACHERS FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Introductory Remarks. 

99. It has been sufficiently indicated in previous reports that one of 
the most pressing needs of the Province in regard to primary and to secondary 
education, in regard to the education of boys and of girls alike, is the improve- 
ment of instruction by the reform and extension of the present system for the 
training of teachers. Education may be expected to gain thereby not only from 
the immediate improvement of method, but also from the zeal whujh is the 
natural outcome of the interest aroused in teachers by sound instruction in the 
principles and practice of their profession. So far as the vernacular education 
of bo)"8 is concerned, there is at present some attempt to provide a training for 
the teachers. For the primary stages of instruction there aro«the ^arw-training 
schools which are beijig forced along the path to efficiency. For the middle stages 
there are the various Government training schools at different centres of the 
I’rosidency, which provide at any rate a basis for more satisfactory anange- 
ments; but for the training of masters for the purely High school stages of 
the education of hoys, and of mistresses for the education of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan girls in all stages, there W'as not at the close of the year under report 
any actual provision at all. 

100. Proposals are already awaiting orders for the improvomont of the 
secondaiy education of boys by improving the profession so tW it may, in the 
market of occupations, secure men of superior intelligence and force who are at 
present diverted from it by the poverty of its prospects. Consideration has not 
been neglected of tho equally important measure of providing the moans to 
stimulate teachers to efficiency by professional instruction. The scheme for 
the establishment of a training college has been under way for long, and after 
a career of some vicissitude was at the close of the year ready to make a 
modest and experimental start. 

191. The scheme for the training of female teachers has also made some 
progress. During the year under j cport it was not possible to establish either 
of the proposed colleges at Baiikipore or Calcutta, but matters were put 
in train for making an actual start in the year now current, and it should be 
possible next year to report substantial progress. 


Male Teachers. 

The Traluifig of English Teachers. 

102. Orders have not been received on the revised proposals for the 
combined training college in Calcutta. Just before tlw close of the year, 
however, promiso vf&a given of an eSectivo stait. _ Ordprs were issued which 
sanctioned, pending the establishment of the training college, the opening of a 
class for English teachers in connexion with the Hard and Hindu Schools with 
effect from Ist July 1908. The staff was to consist of Messrs, Griffith and 
U'hickett, Masters of Method, and Mr. Armitstead, a Head Master, who were 
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brought out in connexion with the scheme originally sanctioned. The classes 
of the Hare and Hindu Schools were to be utilized for practical work, and 
admission was to be restricted to 20 teachers who had passed the B.A. or B.Sc. 
examinations, 18 of whom wore to be Government officers This class, which 
under the name of the David Hare College for Teachers has been affiliated to 
the CJalcutta University, has now made a promising start in temporary quarters 
in the Albert College buildings, and it will be possible to report next year 
on the outcome of the experiment. Mr. Griffiths has been placed in charge 
of the work as temporaly Principal. 

103. Bihar has not, however, taken at all kindly to the decision to make 
Calcutta the only centre of the higher training of teachers in the province. 

The following quotations from the reports of the Inspectors of the Bhagalpur 
and Patna divisions afford material for consideration. 

Mr. Prothero writes:— 

“The Biharis have not been able to avail themselves of Medical or Enginooring Dismtisfaetion ia 
education for the simple reason that the Medical and Engineering colleges are located in Bihsr with 
Calcutta or its suburbs. • • • It is made a reproach to the Biharis that they th™orilf 

all go in for the Bar and eke out a miserable existence by means of this profession. Can it for the 
be tor a moment imoginod that the Biharis can have any natural proferenoe for a profession higher training 
so ill-paid if the lucrative professions of Medicine and Engineering were equally available to of teaohere. 
them ? Be that as it may, if it is desired that the educational institutions in Bihar be 
officered by her own sons, and eduoation in Bihar be not imparted by a people alien in 
langiMge and interests to the Biharis, it is absolutely necessary that the Training College 
for Teachers be established in Bihar, either at Bankipore or Bhagalpur. * * They 

(the Bengalis) have already the Medical College, the Engiueoring College and the 
School of Art for practically their exclusive use; let there be at least one Professional 
College in which the Biharis too may have a share.’’ 

Mr. Thickett writes:— 

“ It will not be out of place to mention here that the proposal to open the Training 
College for Euglish Teachers in Caloiitta is viewed with dismay by the teachers and 
educationists of Bihar. , The experience of the Medical and Engineering Colleges in regard 
to Bihari students will certainly be repeated in the Training College ; for the Biharis are 
a home-loving people and will not willingly undergo n course of training in a foreign city. 

Unless a similar institution is given to Bihar, the oduoational disadvantages under which 
Biharis at present labour in oompariaon with ffie more fortunate races of Lower Bengal will 
be greatly accentuated. ’’ 

104. While there is a considerable amount of truth in these remarks, 
it must be noted that there is a risk in establishing training colleges at all, 
before we have improved the pay and prospects of the teachers themselves, 
and that this risk appertains more particularly to Bihfir. There* would bo 
no gkeht difficulty, iu passing the handful of Biliari' teachers wo already 
possess 'through , a training class, though the period'df training caiTios with it 
according to Governmotit rules a reduction of an already too meagre fiay and 
though im some cases the material is almost too unprdmisihg to rdake the 
experiment worth undertaking; but the real problem which fades us at present 
is to induce^ the Bihari to enter the Education Department as a teacher at all, 
and this we can certainly not do, far less persuade him to Undergo a prelimi¬ 
nary coursh of training * for the purpose, unless a radical change takes place in 
the prospects of Government school teachers.* 

The Training of Ternacnlar. Teasers. ,, 

The ffist and second grade Training Sohoolel 

105. Thd' fifst' ^ade training .schools sup^^y tpjiqliers for tho higher Their defect., 
classes of venia,cular schools and the vcrqudujar classes of High and Middle 
En^sh Bchbqls. Tho Head Pandits of ywrK-traiiuiig, schools. are also drawn 

frora'thd fitudehts of these institutions. Their |unctipn, .js therefore one of 
extrfemh” importance, but there is no foonj. fpi;, .cougratidaticm in their actual 
workddg. ’ The main defects have been pointed .opt in the last ;Quinquennial 
ReVieiv--^a'’bad cijirriculum of studies, defective instruction and unsatisfactory 
rules for admisrioU, which stock tho schools with students who aro in age and 
education ’ iiahiaturU, 

* (joVernmant ho. .inee the expiry of the year under report decided to open an exporimenUt trainiiig 
«lal. tor teacher, at Batna after the Puja vacation. ” 
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106. With regard to the Patna Training Sidiool for instance the Inspector, 
repeating the oritidsm of his predecessor, reports that the qualitf of the 
training given is of that low ordw which is to be expected from the 
appointment to train youths for the teaching profesmon of men who have 
themselves no special knowledge of the art of teaching. Attention was drawn 
in the Quinquennial Review to the prevailing impression that the quality of 
men turned out by these institutions is worse in the present than it has been in 
the past. The reports for 1907-1908 confirm this, and the responsibility is 
ascribed to the shortening of the course from three to two years and the 
substitution of the now Primary examination for the old public Middle 
scholarship examination as a minimum qualification for admission. There is 
uniform testimony as to the comparative worthlessness of the former examina¬ 
tion as it is at present conducted. The reform of these institutions is urgently 
called for. Proposals are at present before Government for the conversion of 
the first grade training schools at Calcutta and Bankipore into model training 
institutions. Meantime some modest measure of reform may be expected as a 
development from the institution of the training classes in the Albert College, 
and the output of teachers i^ho have studied under expert guidance the principles 
and practice of their profession. As far, however, as the unsatisfactory 
nature of these institutions is duo to an improper curriculum of studies, 
prompter measures may be taken, and it is intended to appoint a committee 
to consider this question during the coming cold weather. The matter would 
have been taken up earlier, but it was necessa^ to await the result of the laboura 
of the committee wliich was appointed to revise the syllabuses for Standards 
HI—^VI. This Committee has now finished its work and there need be no 
further delay, 

Quru-traming Sohoola- 


Conit raetioD of 
Dov buildiogi. 


Oneninc of now 
lenoola 


Quality of gurut, 
t'o4iori, oad 
work duno. 


107. Funds amounting to close on 6 lakhs of rupees were made 
available in the year under report for the necessary initial and recurring 
expenditure to improve the existing piirw-training schools and to establish and 
maintain 90 now ones,—one additional school in each subdivision of the 
Presidency. It was anticipated that it would be possible to run aup and 
complete the necessary buildings during the year. Owing to causes obvious 
enough to experience and which it is unnecessary to enter into, the anticipated 
expedition in construction was not by any means realized: the great majority 
of the buildings wore incomplete at the end of the year; many were not even 
started j and the progress of the scheme depended on tho re-allotmeut of the 
j^ater portion of the funds provided at the beginning of the year: although 
the facts have occurred outside the period reported on, it may be stated here 
that this re-ollotment 'vas not m^e. There is reason to hope, however, 
that a further allotment will be made during the current year, and that the 
inevitable loss which would arise from the indefinite suspension of constniction 
of half completed buildings will be thus avoided. 

108. In the meantime the opening of the new schools has not been delayed. 
Orders had been passed that in tho event of any building being unfinished by 
the 15th January 1908, arrangements should be made to start the school in a 
hired building. This was done wherever possible with the result that 93. new 
schools were in operation by tho end of the finanrial year. 

109. There is a general consensus of opinion in the reports of the 
Inspectors who have dealt with the subject that the immediate standard of 
accomplishment in these schools is by no means high. A better class of ffuru* 
is called for, and a better class of teachers. With reference to the former it is 
reported by the Inspector of the Patna Division that the increase in the rete of 
stipends to gurut which was brought into effect froth the beginning of th® 
year has proved very attractive, and that there is now no difficulty in finding 
^urut ready to join the schools. While other reports are not equally assuring, 
it would appear that by the exercise of a little diligence and care it should 
now bo possible for the Inspectors to secure for the training schools in their 
divisions a sufficient number of pupil-^rMS who are fairly representative 
of their class. It will now behove the Inspectors to impress on the officers 
under them tho necessity of keeping a look-out when on four for suitable 
recruits for the training schools, so tl^t when the term opens there may be 
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in each case a It^jl tale cf selected men. The imraorement in the class ol 
taaobaxs is also most essential. The Magistrate of Nadia reports 

“ I vm dis^pointed vith mj visits to the pSrw.tniaing sohoob. I examined 

some of the embryo gHrut, and found them no better than the old gurus who had not been 
trained. I obnetder these yaru-brainiBg sohools mere watte of money unless the teaoheis of 
thoie sohools are selected men.’' 

110. The improvement of the schools depends largely on the Head Pan-^eMesd 
dits, and the qtiality of these men wUl improve with the reform of the training ^’“«****' 
schools of which they are alumni and the improvement of their position by 
increase of pay and prospects.. The first step to be taken is to remove the 
anomaly whereby they renaer unpnsionable service.* The second is to include 
them in a graced service ; this may bo rendered possible in tho event of 
sanction being obtained to the proposal at present under consideration for the 
creation of a Vernacular Educational Bervice, which is included among the 
saggestions made by the coufereuee for the improvement of secondary 
education. 


Female Teachers. 

Oeneral Remarks. 

111. Reference is invited to paragraphs 383—374 of the Quinquennial 
Review of Education in Bengal, in which a full report is given of tho situation 
as it was at the close of the quinquennium—Slst March 1907. It cannot bo said 
that any substantial advance was made in 1907'1908. 

Miss Brock reports: 

" It is an aufortauate fact that in raportiug upm the question of the supply of teachers 
for Beugal oue is still only dealiug to all intenis and purposes with one class—Christian 
teachers from Missioa Training Swools.” 

And again;— 

“ It must be a matter for the keenest regret that the scheme of a Government Training 
College in Calcutta has not yet been carried out. At this point everything is ready to move 
forward, and the only want that prevents it is the absence of educated trained female 
teachers.” 

113. The proposals with regard to the ^establishment of residential 
colleges at Calcutta and Bankiporo for the training of Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan teachers are summarizea in paragraph 374 of tho Quinquennial Review. 

113. The scheme for the starting of the Calcutta College has been n,* 
unavoidably held back chiefly owing to the complication introduced by its Trslnlug 
proposed connexion with the Bethune Collegiate School, but steps are now ** ®*^‘“**' 
being taken for the opening of a training class on a small scale pending sanc¬ 
tion to the larger project. The postponement of tho latter is not however 

an unmixed evil, as in a veliture of this kind, it is bettor to feel one’s way 
cautiously. Mrs. Mitter, who was sent to England for training, will be in 
charge of the institution for the present. 

114. The Bankipore scheme was, however, recommended for sanction The Tr*iaing 
by the Government of India before the close of the year, and the sanction of BMtfpo** 
the Secretary of State has since been communicated. The generosity of the ^ 
Maburani of Bettiah has placed at the disposal of Government for the purposes 

of the Training College, until such time as the scheme has passed beyond the 
initial stage, tne Bettiah house and compound at Bankipore, which will afford 
ample accommodation for the college, practising school, and teachers’ and 
pupils’ quarters. The necessary repairs have been carried out at Government 
expense. A practising school was opened during the year in anticipation of 
sanction to the general scheme, and progress may be expected in the coming 
cold weather with the arrival of a Lady Principal from England to take 
cWrge and make arrangements for the conduct of the institution. It may bo 
antimpated that the principal difficulty that the colleges will have to overcome 
will be the securing of a sufficient number of suitable Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan women to join the classes. ^ This c|ueBtion is dealt with in the Introduc¬ 
tory Rmark» to Chapter VIII in its relation to the education of Indian girl* 
and women. 


* Uua bM ainee been done. 
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The Missionary Tnditiiig CHaraes. ' 

115. The missionary training cImsws have continued*to do good work 
in the training of female teachora, and the number of teachers ^sent up for the 
Junior and Senior Certificate Examination shows a marked increase. Up to 
the present, however, no institution outside Calcfltta has yet presented teachers 
for the Senior vernacular certificate. Miss Brock reports of the Calcutta 
classes 

I greatly regret that the Calcutta Training Glawes will not amalgamate. Teachers 
in Onloutta are being trained at an enormous expense of time, energy, and money. • • • 
Many of the missions seem willing to try the experiment of amalgamation, but are handi¬ 
capped by difficulties with home committees.” 

116. It is to be hoped that these difficulties will be overcome, and that 
the energy and resources of the various missions may combine for the estab¬ 
lishment of a general Training College in Calcutta. 

117. Government aid to the missionary training classes has hitherto 
been unsystematized and, it is reported, inadequate. J’he Inspectresses have 
accordingly been asked to report fully on these classes and to submit proposals 
for an effective system of aid. The excellent work which is done by the 
missions deserves every encouragement but amalgamation would undoubtedly 
lead to greater efficiency and economy. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


Law. 

118. Hitherto the Hooghly, Krishnagar, Ravenshaw, and Patna Govern¬ 
ment Colleges iiave been affiliated to the University in Lnw, and students have 
been prepared for the B. L. Examination at the Law classes attached to these 
colleges. The classes were ostablisliod and have been conducted on the foot¬ 
ing that they should pay their own way, no call being made upon Government 
for their support. The classes established on tliis system have continued an 
unsatisfactory course under the comparatively modest requirements of tho old 
regulations, ^ Tho introduction of the new University regulations, however, 
with regard to examinations in Law has forced the question of their reform or 
discontinuance. The demand which the new regulations make on all colleges 
seeking affiliation in Law, in view of the increase in the number of lecture 
courses, the liigher standard of tho new examination, and the insistence on the 

f wovision of Law Libraries for the use of the students, has rendered it no 
onger possible that the classes should be continued on a self-supporting basis. 
Consideration was accordingly* given to the question whether they should 
be disconthniod, or Government be moved to sanction a scheme for the 
extension and reform of tho Law classes and the expenditure on initial and 
recurriug charges necessary to put thorn in a position to meet the requirements 
of the Calcutta University. After full consideration and discussion with the 
Vicc-Cliancollor of tho University, it was decided that all the classes should be 
abolished for the present. Orders were accordingly passed for the closing of the 
B. L. classes in tho Government mufauat colleges after the Examination 
of 1908. Provision for the future is a mat! or which is receiving consideration 
in the year now current. 

119. Thirty-nine students presented themselves from the Government 
Law classes for the B. L. Examination of 1908, and of tliis number 12, or about 
31 per cent, were successful. 

120. Connected with the question of the abolition of the Law classes is 
that of the Plcadership Examination, as Pleadorship students have heretofore 
been admitted to those classes to enable them to satisfy the condition imposed on 
them by the High Court, that they should attend a full course of Law lectures 
at a college affiliated in Law to the Calcutta University. No responsibility rests 
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121, This examination must be jaassod by Pleaders who deau!© to qualify 
themselves for the execution of commissions under section 392 of the Civil Pro* 
cedure Code. The Txnsatisfactory qualification of the candidates was commented 
on in the Quinquennial Report, l^oposals for the training of these teachew 
in practical surveying and for the improvement of the conditions of the 
exammation have been imder consideration and will shortly be submitted for the 
approval of Government. Out of 46 candidates who presented themselves at 
the examination in February 1908, only 3 passed. 


Medicine. 

122. As no reference has yet been made to Government and no orders 
passed with regard to the exclusion from the Annual Report on Public Instruo* 
tion of the figures relating to the Medical College, Calcutta, and the medical 
echools of the Province, these figures have, accormng to practice, been given in 
the statistics appended to this report. 


Commerce. 

The OOTernmeut Commercial Classes, Calcutta. 

123. In the beginning of tho Session 1907-1908, 20 students were ad-The day d 
mitted to the second year and 45 to tho first year of the daj' classes, as compared 

with 51 and 30 in 1906-1907. These numbers show a slight increase in the 
entries to the first year class, while the second year class roll showed a considera¬ 
ble decrease. In April 1907, 39 students proceeded to the Final Examination, of 
whom only 7 or 17’9 per cent, qualified. In April 1908 tho number who 
eat the examination was 16, but of this number 8 or 50 per cent, passed. It 
would appear tliorofore that tho reduction in tho number of students in the 
second year class represents a partial elimination of imdosirables, and this 
taken in conjunction with tho increase in the rolls of the first year.class is an 
augury not devoid of hope. 

124. The classes labour still under tho difficulties arising from public Prospect*, 
apathy, the supremacy of the University Examinations, and tho superior at¬ 
traction of Govemment service. 'Fho officer in charge reports that less than 20 

per cent, of the students are the sons of business men, and that tho students do 
not as a rule take to business after their course is over. This is sufficiently dis¬ 
couraging. The classes must, however, be regarded as still finding their way 
to recognition. They have still many obstacles to overcome, but there is hope 
for their development in the awakening commercial activity of tho Province, 
and the demand which may arise for commercial clerks with both a wider and 
more special education. 

125. During the year under report the Commercial Examination and Preparatoir 
Advisory Board received control of the Final Examination of tho C classes. 

This control will probably have to be resumed when the School Final Examina¬ 
tion which is at present in oontemplation has been inaugurated. The necessity 
for co-ordination of tho school courses with the Commercial classes is not, 
however, being lost sight of. Meantime the Board has sent in proposals for 
the establishment of C classes in connexion with tho existing institution, and 
these are at present being considered. 

126. To turn now to the Evening classes. They also appear to bo The ev«ftiaii . 
recruiting a more purpose-like class of students. TImj entries for tho special olswe*. 
examinations in Banking and Currency, Boolc-k letrag, Shorthand and “Modem 
EngKsh” deca-eeaed from 82 in April 1907 to 49 m April 1908; hut despite the 
deesrease in numbers, there was an increase in the number of passes, 31 certifi- 

<aites having to be issued to candidates in 1908 compared with 24 in 1907. In 
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addition a class •was formed and a conrae of lectures given in Mercantile 
Law, and the four candidates who presented themselves for examination at the 
end of the year were all successful. 

127. The number of pupils in the classes is still disappointingly small, 
the heads of the leading 6rms in Calcutta doing little or nothing to encourage 
the younger members of their staffs to join the classes. The Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce has, however, opened a fund to provide prizes of Rs. ^Oand Rs. 25 
to be awarded on the results of the special examinations, and a proposal is at 
present under consideration for the creation of a number of small scholarships 
to enable students who have passed the Commercial Course Final Examination 
to continue their studies in the Evening classes. 
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Other olaiiei. 


Other Commercial Classes. 

128. The Commercial class for Europeans and Eurasians which was open¬ 
ed at the Victoria Boys’ School, Kurseong, in 1901 has been closed pending the 
receipt of the orders of tjie Govermnent of India on the proposed ro-organiza- 
tion of European schools. As has already been reported to Government, the 
failure of this venture has been in part due to the choice of a managing officer, 
who proved most inefficient and troublesome; but it is doubtful if even in 
capable hands the class would have proved a success, as there is apparently no 
demand for commercial instruction on the part of the European and Eurasian 
community. 

129. Outside Calcutta there are no institutions under private manage¬ 
ment which provide commercial education. Of the Commercial schools in 
Calcutta two only furnished returns, viz. the K. B. Shorthand Institution and 
the Central Commercial School, with attendances of 65 and 22 pupils respective¬ 
ly. These schools ain private and follow an independent course of instruction. 


Proposed Commercial Scholarships tenable in England. 

180. The Secretary of State for India has declined to sanction the 
scheme for sending scholars to England at the State expense for an advanced 
course of commercial education. 


Preliminary Commercial Instruction inlHlgh Schools. 

131. There is little or nothing to add to the report on the C classes 
contained in paragraphs 392 and 393 of the last Quinquennial Review. No 
improvement can be chronicled. The classes are labouring under the dis¬ 
advantage of having to create or at any rate force the demand which they 
are intended to supply. Classes were continued during the year at the Hare, 
Hooghly, Uttarpara, Barasat, and Ranchi Schools. They dropped out at 
Patna. As in 1907, 11 candidates presented themselves from the Government 
schools for the C Final Examination. Of these 8 wore successful. C classes 
were also held in the South Suburban School, Calcutta, and this school 

P resented 3 candidates, of whom I passed. Instruction in Shorthand and 
'ypewriting was given and largely taken advantage of in the Church 
Mission High School at Bhagalpur. 


Art. 


The Calcutta School of Art. 

132. Mr. A. N. Tagore officiated as Principal throughout the year. The 
strength of the Institution was maintained. 

133. Mr. E. B. Uavell, the Principal, who was at home on sick leave, 
has been pronounced by the Medical Board unfit for further service in India. 
Proposals have been submitted for the appointment of his successor. 
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Agricnltnre. 

134. Orders were passed by Government during this year for the closing Olonm); of th* 
of the Agricultural classes at Sibpur. No admissions were accordingly made 
at the reopening of the college in November 1007, and no students will be 
tinder training after the close of the current session in November 1908. The 
Department ^1 then no longer concern itself with special or technical agri¬ 
cultural training, the full responsibility for this branch of education resting 
hereafter with the Department of Agnculture. 

136. Elementary instruction will, however, continue to bo provided in initraetitm im 
schools and training schools; and, in a few high schools, more specialized ins- Se^ool, and 
truction under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture. wainmg w oo 


Engineering and Surveying. 

The Cirll Engineering College, Sibpur. 

136. On tho Slst March 1908 there were 353 students of all classes on the Comparatir# 
rolls as compared with 366 at the end of tho preceding year. The total expend! 

ture was Rs. 2,61,038, and the cost to Provincial revenues Rs. 2,24,463. The 
corresponding figures for tho previous year wore Rs. 2,22,981 and Rs. 1,92,618. 

The results of the B. E. and F. E. Examinations continue to be satisfactory, tho 
percentage of success in the former examination having been 57'9 and in the 
latter 44. No examination was held during the year in the Apprentice 
Department, as the period of the annual examination was changed from 
January to April, which falls outside tho official year. 

137. The opening of the new departments in the college and the to 

extensions that have become necessary owing to the now University courses 

are reported to havo emphasised the necessity of increased class accommodation 
at Sibpur. The Principal is also pressing for the provision of residential 
quarters for two Indian Professors and for the staff of Laboratory Demon¬ 
strators and assistants. No proposals havo, however, been submitted for 
extension of buildings in view of the approval given by the Government of 
India to tho scheme for removing the college to Ranchi. Mr. B. G. Gwyther, 

Assistant Engineer, Public Works liopartmont, was, in the course of tho year, 
specially deputed to assist Mr. Heaton in tho pyeparation of plans for the 
various college buildings and residences, that the scheme might be put 
forward in detailed form. Those plans have now been prepared and submitted 
for approval. ; • 

138. The unhealthy condition of Sibpur would seem from the figures pro- The o! 

vided not only to havo suffered no mitigation during tho year, but to have Si**?"- 
developed seriously for the worse. Tho total number of cases treated has increased 

from 3,582 in 1906-1907 to 4,546 in 1907-1908, the number of malarial cases 
having increased from 1,303 to 1,492, and of bowel complaints (dysentery, etc.) 
from 1,101 to 1,546. Tho majority of tho latter cases are attributed to tho in¬ 
fection of food articles by the flies which swarm like a plague from tho municipal 
trenching ground. As tho college is destined under any circumstances to remain 
in its present site for several years to come, practical measures for improving tho 
health of the immates should not be deferred merely on account of the ultimate 
removal to Ranchi. 

189. The first class of students to be prepared for the now Intormoiliato Ne,, oourw of 
Examination in Engineering to take tho place of tho old First Examination itudy and 
in Engineering was enrolled in Juno 1907. Those students are therefore the 
first batch to study along tho lines of tho courses which have been modified 
in terms of the new regulations of the Calcutta University. Revised rules for 
the Engineering Department havo been submitted and are at present awaiting 
the sanction of Govornmont. 

140. The work of the Physical Laboratory has been greatly increased inereased work 
by the introduction of tho new University syllabus. Some relief was 
afforded in the middle of November by the creatiou of a now post of'rop'oS. for 
Lecturer Demonstrator. The Principal reports that the lack of residential residential 
quarters for the staff of Demonstrators and assistants in the college interferes i**"^®”* 
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fleriously with the work of the laboratories. Proposals hare been submitted to 
provide fanaily quartern for the staff and those are at present under considera* 
tion. 

laareMf of fufl. 141. The staff was increased during the year W the appointment of an 
instructor in Surveying, an Assistant to the Professor of Mining, a 
Lecturer Demonstrator in the Physical and one in the Chemical 
Laboratory. The Principal is pressing for an Assistant to tho Professor in 
charge of the Electrical Department and for an increase in office staff. 

The proposed 142. The Principal reports his great disappointment at the determination 

*• Secretary of State not to consider the approved proposals to establish a 

ewB 0 estjDg. J3yj.gfju of Scientific Testing at the college pending the consideration of tho 
establishment of a special Government inspecting staff for State Bsilwajsv 
Ho writes:— 


Beooastittition of 
th* Board of 
Visitors. 


The need of such a Testing Bureau has been established beyond a question of doubt, 
and were it tentatively and temporarily opened at the college, it could do no manner of 
harm, hut would supply a long-felt want until suoh time as other arrangements might be 
made, when, if thought advisable, such temporary testing staff as had been engaged and 
trained at the college could be transferred to tho new establishment.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether with the additional work which has 
been thrown on the teaching staff of the college by the new regulations, 
they would be able to exercise the necessary supervision over'the testing 
work; and, as without such supervision the tests would be of little value, it is 
probably as well that tho already too diversified activities of .the college have 
not been added to as proposed. 

148. Proposals have boon under consideration for the reorganization of 
the Board of Visitors. Those have been submitted to Government, and orders 
have been passed for the reconstitution of the Board as an Advisc^y Board on 
a more widely representative basis. 


The Bibar School of Enginoeiing. 


Ifumbcn. 
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Corporate life. 
Bipenditure, 


144. The number of students on the rolls at the beginning of the school 

session in July 1907 was 192 as compared with 198 on 1906 and 171 in 1905. 
Of tills number 79 were Beharis and 89 Bcnmlis. There were 23 Muham* 
madans on the rolls. These figures show a decrease on last year’s figures in 
the number of Beharis and Muhammadans. It is satisfactory to note that no 
student failed to make the 75 per cent, attendance necessary under the school 
rules to qualify for appoaruiice at the annual examinations. , 

145. The guaranteed post of Sub-Overseer in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment originally offoiod as a prize to the Behari student who passed highest 
in the final examination has for the tliird year in succession been refused by 
the Overseer classes of tho school. Tho bettor Sub-Overseer students arc also 
unwilling to accept it, and in the year under report it travelled down the 
list until it was accepted by a Behari student who stood 17th on the pass 
list of the Sub-Overseer examination. Tho Principal has included in a 
special report representations urging tho reservation of a higher guaranteed 
post for a student of the Ovej.seer classes in tho Bihar School, 

146. A healthy sodal tone continues to pervade tho school. The 
interest in athletics and in the students’ club was satisfactorily maintained. 

147. The total expoiiditure on the school was Rs. 43,183 as compared 
with Rs. 46,132 in the preceding year. Tins is largely accounted for by a 
saving of over Rs. 1,700 on the cost of establishment. Provincial revenues 
contributed Rs. 32,396 as compared with Rs. 35,308* in 1906-1907. 


Kumbnri. 


The Cuttack Survey School. 

148. This school continued to work on the old linea Forty students 
appeared at the last Final Survey Examination, and of these 34 were suocessful. 

*Tbe ksiount was stated in paragraph 4S9 of the Qniaquennial Berieir as ... Hs. 81,618 

This sun was however arrived at without taking into account Ooveronent expenditure 

on scholarships ... ... ... .M ... ... .. 8,790 


86,308 


As above 
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U9. The Principal reporta that all the passed candidates have been 
provided with appointments. The number of Uriya students admitted to 
these classes has risen from 17 in 1903-1904 to 31 in tne year now reported on. 

liiO. The development of this institution into an Engineering School E*t«Mion 
for Qrissa correspondmg to the Bankipore School for Bihar is meantime 
delayed. 

151. It may be mentioned here that proposals are at present under Be-oiguiutiw«( 
consideration for tho re-organization of the Survey courses both at Bankipore 8 w« 3 r eUitwt 
and at Cuttack. 

Sub-Overseer Classes at other Schools. 

152. Tho Sub-Overseer classes at Burdwan and Midnaporo and the 
Victoria School, Kursoong, have continued tho preparation of candidates for the 
Sub-Overseer examination. A class has also boon started at the Ranchi Indus¬ 
trial School which had 13 pupils on its roll. There appears to bo a prospect of 
effect being given soon to tho proposal for tho construction of now buildings 
for the school. Tiie old buildings are exceedingly dilapidated and the need 
for more adequate accommodation is urgent. 

153. Sub-Overseer classes have also been started in the St. Andrew’* 

Colonial Homos, Kalimpong. 

Technical Education in Schools for General Instruction. 

154. There is little or nothing to bo said with regard to tho B classes 
which still exist under tho shadow cast by tho Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University. The classes aro still labouring their way to recognition, 
which can only come with tho realization that an industrial career offers a satis¬ 
factory alternative to service under Government. Meantime there appears to 
bo a tendency to divert tho courso of unsuccessful scholars into the B classes 
without any intention of specialization, but simply in the hope that they may so 
more easily obtain h qualification which will act as a passport to public 
employment. 

155. At the examination held in March 1908 out of a total of 77 entrant* 

43 or about 56 joer ee»i. were successful. 

Tho Overseer and Sub-Overseer Examinations. 

156. Towards the close of tho yc^ar tho establishment was sanctioned of 
a Joint Technical Examination Board whoso function it will bo to control the 
Overseer and Sub Overseer and the B Classes Final Examinations, and to advise 
the Governments of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam with reference to 
the syllabus of studies to be followed in the Overseer and Sub-Overseer and 
B Classes. 

Mining. 

The Mining Class at tho Sibpnr College. 

157. This class has worked successfully during tho year. Mr. Heaton 
reports;— 

“ The number of students taking the mining ooutse at Slbpur College during the sesBion 
1907-1908 was 13, of whom 6 were first year, 4 second year, 3 oomhiued course students. 

These students all attended the oamp of mine surveying and practical mioing, which was 
pitohed at Gaurangdi during November and Docemher 1907. Five students were suooessful 
in passing tho Diploma Esaminatinn,—3 Europeans and 2 Indians. These hare all 
obtained positions with good prospects. Two European students who did not suooeed in 
obtaining their diplomas are also well placed and have good prospects beforo them. The 
demand in the coal fields for passed students is good, and is considerably in excess of the 
present supply.” 

The class has more than justified its institution. During the year imder 
report two scholarships of Rs. 12 a month and three of Rs. 6 touablo for two 
years were sanctioned by Government for award annually to students of 
the mining branch of the Apprentice Departemnt of the Sibpur College. 

Sanction has also been given to a scheme for the admission to tho muring 
class of assistants and officers who have completed at least two years employ¬ 
ment on a mine. This proposal had the hooriy support of tho Indian Mining 
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A 8 ?#K 3 mtion, whohaTecontribatedasum of Rs, 200 monthly towards the cort 
of the scholarships necessary to enable these special students ^ to leave theii' 
employment and take advantage of the instruction offered. I'he value of the 
scholarships had to bo fixed in consideration of the fact that the students would 
have to make arrangements for board and lodging outside as no further residential 
accommodation was available in the college, and would probably, on 
account of the scarcity of suitable houses in Sibpur and Howrah, have to 
accommodate themselves on the other side of the river. Four scholarships have 
been created for these special students, two of Hs. 150 a month for European 
candidates and two of Bs. 50 a month for Indian candidates. 


Mining Instruction in the Mining Districts. 

158. The report of Mr. Griffith, Mining Instructor, Bengal, is dated 16th 
May 1908. The work of thd session, which commenced on 11th November, was 
interfered with by an outbreak of cholera in the coal fields in the month of 
April of BO serious a nathre that the session had to bo brought to a close. This 
was done in the beginning of May under the orders of Government, the 
attendance at lectures having at that time dropped to below 40 per cent, of the 
normal. The scheme has otherwise been successful. The local commitees 
which were formed at Sijua, Jherria, Charanpur and Deshargarh have co-oper¬ 
ated with the Instructor to make the scheme a success. The building of the 
lecture room at Deshargarh has been completed; at Charanpur and at Jherria 
buildings are well advanced; at Sijua, however, tho work nas been retarded 
partly owing to a shortage of material and partly to the cholera outbreak, 

159. Apart altogether from the cholera outbreak, there has been a diminu¬ 
tion in the number of students on the register due to tho fact that, as a large 
number of the students at tho fixed centres have now obtained certificates of 
competency under the Indian Mines Act and have ceased attending, there is not 
tho same supply to draw from. During the current session 91 lectures were 
delivered to 358 students, who made 1,942 attendances. The figures for last 
year were 107 lectures, 451 students, and 3,466 attendances. 

160. The Mining Instructor has at present under consideration the ques¬ 
tion of an improved scheme of instruction to take tho place of the existing one 
on the expiry of the preftont experimental period of five years. His proposals 
include the e.stablishmejU of lecture centres at places convenient to tho 
railway, and of evening continuation classes at tho present and at other centres 
to provide such instruction in elementary science and other subjects as is a 
necessary preliminary to successful instruction in tho principles of Mining. 
Before, however, those proposals can be considered a very clear case wSl 
have to bo made out for tho necessity even of the continuance of the present 
classes, which wore admittedly instituted as an experiment pending the 
development of tho Mining courses at Sibpur. It is moreover a question for 
consideration whether if such classci^ are instituted, the mining industry, for 
whose benefit they are proposed, should not itself bear the whole or the greater 
part of tho burden of tho expimse which will be involved. 


Industry. 

161. Tho subject of Industrial Education has been fully gone into during 
the year by Mr. J. G. Cumming, i.e.s., and future policy will probably be based 
on his recommendations and on the experience gained from the working of 
tho experimental scheme for tho establishment of a weaving school at Serampore. 
The operation of this scheme still awaits the arrival of the officers to take 
charge of the work whoso appointment has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State. The position with regard to Industrial schools and classes has 
changed but little since Mr. Homdl reported on it in the Quinquennial Review. 
The then existing schools have continued, and a few additional schools have 
sent in returns. 
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Teelmoto^te&l Classes at tbe Ciril Engloeerlog Colleget Slbpor. 

162. The scheme for the establishment of classes for imparting instruc¬ 
tion in industrial Chemistry at Sibpur has not yet been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State Meantime the Principal has been hard at work adapt¬ 
ing and equipping the special laboratory so that when orders arrive there will bo 
no undue delay in starting work. 'I’he I'rincipal reports that even if the opening 
of the classes be not sanctioned, the money spent will not have been wasted 
as tlie rooms and equipment can bo most serviceably utilized for the ordinary 
work of the chemical laboratoiy. 

dencral Remarks. 

163. While Technical and Industrial Instruction in Bengal has not boon 
without stimulus and advance in the year under report, its progress awaits the 
«ontrol and impulsion which it is anticipated will bo secured by the appoint¬ 
ment of an export to tako charge of this branch of instniction. A proposal 
has been made to Government during the year for tho appointment of such an 
officer to woik in the meantime under the Kducatiou department with the 
title of “ Superiiiiendent of Industries and Inspector of Technical and Indus¬ 
trial Education.” No orders have yet been received, but pending settlement, 
Mr. J. G. (summing, i.e.s., was placed on special duty for a period of six 
xnoutlis in connexion with an enquiry as to Industrial questions in tho Province. 
Mr. Cumming’s report, which is in two parts, tho first dealing with Technical 
and Industrial Education in Bengal, tho second with the Industrial position and 
prospects in Bengal in 1908, has since tho close of the year been submitted 
to Government. It lays the ground for progress, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN GIRDS AND WOMEN. 

Introductory Remarks. 

164. A bettor understanding of tho considerations which have hitherto 
presented themselves to tho conservatism of tho oribodox Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan communities as obstacles to the education of their girls co-ojierates with 
the spirit of the times to smooth the way for further progress—progress which 
must, however, bo seiiously retarded until, as Mr. Earle pointed out in his 
report for 190-5-06, tho problem is solved of supplying tho present want of 
Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers. Tho demand for instruction has 
eomo into existence, and the conditions in India are at present such that it 
may at any moment make a sti'ong advance. It remains to provide 
teachers who will be able to satisfy the demand, and whose control of their 
wives’ and daughters’ education will bo accopfcabicj to the communities they are 
appointed to servo. Herein rests tho immediate difficulty of tho situation—the 
most serious difficulty that remains to bo overcome before assurance can be 
possible that any celoiity of advance is in prospect, 'rrainiug {Schools for those 
teachers have to bo provided. I'bey are on tho way. Their complete equip¬ 
ment is merely a matter of funds and a little time. But the filling of the 
classes presents a more serious problem. Miss Brock however reports:— 

“From ray four years’ experience I am quite oonvincoJ that the time has corao for the 
training of Hindu female tc-aohora, and that it is a work which will receive a certain amount 
of support from educated opinion in Bengal, provided that it is undertaken in a way that is 
as far as possihlo agreeable to Indian opinion and ouBtoms.” 

The Hindu teachers must of course bo married women or widows. It 
is not to bo believed that those whoso husbands are in life will ordinarily 
pemiit of their devoting themselves to this extradomiciliary work. Tho con¬ 
clusion is that it is from Hindu widows that tlie necessary recruits are to be 
expected, and Miss Brock reports that shd could most certainly get a number of 
respectable Hiudu widows with whom to begin tho work. The easiest outlook 
is the optimistic one; but there is yet no assurance of tho continuity of this 
supply, and considerations obtrude of its inadequacy in any case to tho work in 
hand. On the most favourable supposition the work must needs be slow. Tho 
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output of Hindu womea fr«»ined for teaching can be but small for many jeara 
to come; and -while some help may be looked for from the Bi^mo community, 
whose teaching would prolmbly bo acceptable, the community is a small one, 
and the numbers of touchers whom it can provide to aid in the work cannot be 
such as to give any swift impulsion to the movement. So much for Hindu 
teachers. The point requires no labouring that the difficulties in the way of 
ensuring a supply of Muhammadan female teachers are at least equally serious. 

165. While the dilhculties in the way are thus insisted on, it would be 
easy to discount too greatly the hopes of advance. As has been indicated, the 
situation is more hopeful now than it has been in the past, and no effort should 
be spared to develop the training collogos and to offer every encouragement to 
suitable Hindu and Muhammadan women to join the classes. 

166. Meantime, although the final solution of the problem of female educa¬ 
tion appears to depend on the supply of an adequate number of trained Hindu 
and Muhammadan female teachers, it would bo folly to neglect to improve the 
advance which is being made under the present systems. 'I'he statistics which 
follow show a remarkable increase during the year in the number of girls in 
every stage of instruction. Immediate improvement would be secured by the 
increase of the present staffs of Primary and Middle schools ; for it is to the 
numerical inadequacy of the staffs of these schools that the responsibility must 
in great measure be ascribed of the practical arrest of the education of Hindu 
and Muhammadan girls at the lower primary stage of instruction. Progress 
may also be secured by a further increase of the number of female supervising or 
inspecting officers to oducate the itiovcment and nurse it into strength. In this, 
as in every other branch of educai ion, the forward movement calls for subsidy; 
and progress must depend upon the increase of contributions from the public 
funds. 


General Statistics. 

167. On the list March 1908 there were 1,38,279 girls and women in 
all classes of public institutions for Indians. This shows an increase of 17,034 
since the close of tho preceding year. It is made up of an increase of 6,198 or 
472 pfir cent, in the numbers of pupils in special schools and colleges, and 10,886 
or 9 per cent, in the numbers in. secondaiy and primary scliools. The former 
figure cannot he taken as a measure of progress, as the great hulk of the increase 
VIZ. 5,329, is in the number of Muhammadan female pupils in miscellaneous 
schools, and is to be accounted for—in large measure at any rate—by the emer¬ 
gence of a number of unaided and unreturiiing maktabs into tho aided list and 
Qie consequent inchision of their returns in the statistics. The balance however 
is sufficiently indicative of advance, and tho 9 per cent, increase in the numbers 
returned as studying in primary and secondary schools is remarkable and 
satisfactory. Tho number of girls in the high stage of instruction was 150, 
an increase of 7 or roughly 5 per cent.) in the middle stage 424, an increase of 
52 or roughly 14and in the primary stage 1,30,194, an increase of 
10,827 or roughly 9 per cent. 

168. The total of tho direct expenditure on schools and colleges for 
Indian girls during 1907-1908 was Us. 5,67,392, an increase in expenditure of 
8'1 por rent. Towards this amount public funds contributed Ks. 2,94,189. 
I’lio proportion of tho cost homo by private funds increased for tho year under 
report. 

Collegiate Education. 

The Bethono College, Calcutta. 

169. On 31st March 1908 there were 35 girls on the college rolls, a- 
number larger than in any previous year. This number included 24 Brahmos, 
10 Christians, and I Jew. Tho fee receipts of tho college reso by almost 50 per 
cent., and tho direct expenditure incroased from Rs. 18,254 to Rs. 23,853. This 
iiiei'oase appears however to represent little more than an eccentricity in the 
basis of Ediocation of tho total expenditure of the institutions between College 
and Collegiate School. There is a corresponding decreaso in the expen¬ 
diture returned for the Collegiate School, which has sunk from Rs. 21,670 
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to Rs. 16,583. The inadequacy of tho present bmidings was reported on in 
the Quinquonnial Review. No change has ainoo taken place, the question of 
improvomout having been unfortunately complicated by being mixed up with 
the scheme for training female teachers, which is at present being started on 
separate linos. Tho improvomont of tho Bothune College buildings is 
however an urgent matter which should bo taken up independently, and an 
endeavour will bo made to formulate proposals whicli, though not precluding 
the ultimate amalgamation of tho training college with tho Bethuno (’ollege. 
will address themselves in the first place to the extension of tho school and 
college buildings and the provision of adequate hostel accommodation. It is ' 

reported that, in spite of the fact that tho hostel was seriously overcrowded, 
more than 40 applications had to be r< fusod, 

170. 'I'ho results of tho College and Collegiate School in tho University Eisminutiou 
examinations of 1908 are most satisfactory, and slmw in each case an improve- 

ment on tho satisfactory results of the previous year. Eight students out of 
8 passed tho Matriculation examination, 8 out of 10 passed tho F.A., and 4 out 
of 8 passed the B. A. No other institution scut up female candidates for tho 
E.A. and B.A. examinations. 

Secondary Education. 

High Schools. 

171. Returns have been received from eight High schools educating Oenotal. 

809 pupils, of whom 199 woi’o studying in the Bctlnnio Collegiate School, 

557 in aided, and 53 in unaided schools. This total iucludos hoys who were 
studying in High Schools for girls, in the primary and middle stages of instruc¬ 
tion. It is reported that the Mission High schools coutiinio to do excellent 
work, and that they all contain as many girls as they can accommodate. Tho 
attempt, referred to in paragraph 510 of the Quinciueiiniul Review, which has 
been made to reorganize the Calcutta Brahmo Girls’ Scliool has appar(!atly 
justified tho aid Vhich was granted by the Uepartment. Tlie Inspectress 
reports that the English tcacliing has decidedly improved and that the numbers 
continue steadily to increase, 

172. Tw'enty-four girls entered for the Entrauco examinaiiou of tho Eiamination 

Calcutta University, and of this number 20 were- successful. *'*' 


Middle Schools. 


173. The returns for 1907-1908 show 18 Middle EnglLsh and 17 Middle 

Vernacular schools for girls with 1,4.52 and 1,424 pupils respectivol 3 \ pupU.." 

174. The situation this year is but little cJiiuigod. T!ie Iiispoctresses Deficiency of 
report that the majority of those institutions except those which nro conducted pupils in iho 
by the missions, are little more than Primary schools with a few advanced® 
pupils. In Miss Brock’s oninion tho defect of pupils in tho upper classes is not 

to be primarily ascribed to tho early age of marriage winch withdraws 
girls so soon behind tlie p'lrda, but to tho entirely inadoquale way in which the 
schools are staffed, one or at most two Pandits being su]>po.so(l to teach Ihfee 
divisions of infant classes and six standards. At the 8.amo time it is dillicult to 
BOO how tho upper classes of a middle vernacular school can flourish wlien 
girls aro witlidrawn at tho ago of 11 or 12. Tlii.s is an age at which girls would 
ordinarily be entering those (dasises and no strengtluming of tlio staff can 
possibly overcome the fonnidablo difficulty presented by their premature with¬ 
drawal from school. The number of girls wlio passed the Primaiy examina¬ 
tion was 108, an increase of 15, or 16, per cent, over the number of tho previous 
year. 

Primary Education. 

Primary Schools. 


175. The returns for 1907-1908 show 3,367 Primary schools for girls NumSer of 
with 74,901 girls: 52,054 girls also were reading in Primary schools for boys. «<-hool8uud pnpiU 

176. Similar reports aro received %om both Inspectresses with regard Opnerai 

to tho present inefficiency of female educatiori in Primary schools other than ineflicionoy und 
the mission schools. Miss Brock reports— puptirm Jpper 

“Were there more money available and were sohools in ooneequenoo better stalled, we •-•lasBe*- 
should not see the almost invariable speotaolo of infant classes crowded with children, and 
dozen others making up Standards I to IV. Tho majority of girls would, I believe, if 
time were not wasted, be able to pass through Standard IV before the age of marriage,” 
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17/. Proposalsfoi the improvement of the model Primary girls’ schools 
and thoir recognition as Government institutions were under consideration 
during the year and are at present awaiting tho orders of Government.* This 
is reported by Mies IJrock to be ono of the most badly needed reforms 
connected with female education. 

Scholarships. 

178. The result of tho present system by wliich girls (outside Calcutta) 
compete with boys in the scholarship examinations is said to have a very dis¬ 
heartening effect, and it is suggested that a number of scholarships offered in 
each district for girls’ schools alone would do much to fill the schools. 
According to tho latest scholarship list, out of atotal of 1,316 primary and middle 
scholarships only 16 were specially reserved for females. Thepiescnt powers 
of reservation in this respect are ruled by tho terms of the general powers of 
reservation placed in the hands of tlic District Boards and District Ofiicers, which 
will bo found set forih in the lulos and oiders of tho Department. Briefly they 
provide, with regard to Dowor Primary b’cholaiships, that it shall bo competent 
to tho District Board and the District Oflicers in their discretion to reserve some 
scholarships for particular tracts or classes of schools, and, with regard to the 
Upper Primary and Middle Scholarsliips, to make representations to the 
Inspector for a similar reservation. These powers have hitherto been little 
exercised in favour of girls’ schools, and a more extensive reservation is called 
for. 

179. Considering how fa' female lags behind male education in India, 
and how mxich foslering care jI still rccjuircs, the necessity of tlie reform here 
indicated would seem obvious, 'j’he question deserves full and early considera¬ 
tion, and will be taken up before the cud of the present year if possible. 

Technical and Industrial Training. 

180. Tho jn:;:ibcr of girls and women returned as undergoing technical 
or industrial instruction increased from 118 at tho close of 1906-1907 to 809 
at tho close of the, year under report. 

181. Tho most important scheme in corrncxiou with this branch which 
was developed during the year was that of makiiig the Church of Scotland 
Mission Lace School a Conbal School for Bengal. 'I'ho proposals are adum¬ 
brated in paragraphs 063—566 of tho Quinquennial Review. Tho scheme, 
which possesses somci hopeful features, is still in an experimental stage, and 
Govcriimen't was asketl in l>eoember 1907 to give a recurring grant of Rs. 450 
a month for a poiiod of five years, to provide a sum of Rs. 10,000 out of 
Rs. 16,745 required to construct a hostel for tire stirdcnts uirder training, and 
to provide a rnimber of Its 10 schtrlarships for*, and pay tho travelling expenses 
of, 12 students soirt by Missions and by District Boards for instruction at 
thoBcbool. It is doubtful, howesver, whether the products of un irrdigenorrs 
(geo industry are likely to find a Large market in India, and, unless there is a 
reasonable hope of nlt inrato cornrnoi cial success, Govenimont would h.ardly bo 
justified in spending large sums on its de.velopment. Meantime Government 
has sanctioned the paynioiit of i-eholarships and travelling expenses to those 
Btudonts who have already joiiu' l tho school. 

182. The bulk of the good work under tho pi’csont head is done by 
missions. Tho Roman Catholiti Missions at Ranchi and Cbaibassa have 
started lace-mnking scliools; that at Ranchi is irt a very flourishing condition; 
and a class for instruction in weaving has been started in conrrexion with 
St. Xavier’s .Mission, Chaibassa. Merrtion must rrot be onritted, however, 
of the Shilpa Asrain, which with Governmerrt assistance has oxtoirdcd its 
scope arrd gives promi.se of good results, ’riic latter institution, beirrg purely 
indigenous hr its chaiactor, is especially deserving of suppoi^:. 

Zanaiia Education. 

183. Tliis education is given by moans of two different methods—(1) 
central gathering; (2) house to honso visitation. The former method in its 
present workiitg offers little hope, on account of the strictness of parda regula¬ 
tions in Bengal. 'J’he latter method has in it tho seeds of promise. The chief 

—'I'hose proposals Im^o recently been sanctioned and nill be cairied into effeet in the year lOOU-lO. 
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defect is the lack of educated and trust-worthy teachers to do the work and 
the inadequaw of the present staff to supervise it. A, request comes from both 
Inspectresses for a special Assistant Inspectress for the work. Miss Brook 
suggests that such an officer may be appointed for zanana and Muhammadaja 
odufcation. This is a suggestion which doservos to be considered. 

The Education of Muhammadan Oirls and Women. 

184. Government sanction has been received during the year to a rreieriptjoa ol 
measure which will do much to overcome the existing opposition to female Srlkbui. 
education in the Muhammadan community. As the outcome of a conference 

of leading Muhammadans, a special syllabus of instruction has been proscribed. 

Urdu readers in accordance with the syllabus are in preparation at Government 
expense. A list of books agreeable to the community has boon approved from 
which text-books may bo selected until such time as the new text-books are 
ready; and it is contemplated to submit proposals for a few scholarships which 
shall bo open only to the pupils reading on this system. The Inspectresses 
have been asked to submit proposals for opening special schools with the 
syllabus, and to introduce it in the meantime wherever Muliammadan zanana 
education is being carried on. Meantime, as in every other branch of female 
education, the cry is for trained teachers, for want of whom the whole course of 
female education is being kept back. 

185. The exporimeutal scheme of subsidizing the A'tus oi Bihar made Eiperimtnt of 
an experimental start in the City of Patna in August 1907, where six A'tm 

were at the close of the year working with Government aid under a lady 
suporiutendont appointed by Government. The experiment, which appears 
to be working well and to bo capable of extension, is meantime confined to the 
City of Patna. Its extension -will depend on the report which is received 
after it has had a fair trial on its present experimental lines. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE EDUCATION OF EUROPEANS. 

Collegiate Education. 

186. While certain of the higher grade European institutions notably Dwaffllation of 
the Doveton College and La Martini^re College, Calcutta, and St. Paul’s 

School and St. Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, used to prepare students for the 
University Examinations, this is no longer so. Collegiate education for Euro¬ 
peans has for some years been practically non-existent. The Collegiate 
Department of tho Doveton College has been closed since 1906, and in the year 
under review the University Inspectors recommended withdrawal of tho aflilia- 
tion of tho other institutions mentioned on tho ground that they made no provi¬ 
sion at all for the teaching of the University courses. Those European students 
(and by European is meant both European and Eurasian) who dcsiro to 
enter for tho Calcutta University Examinations -will, in ordinary course, have 
to take advantage of the facilities offered by the general Arts Colleges of tho 
Province. In view of tho proposal at present before Government to make tho 
Cambridge University Seidor School Certificate Examination tho final oxamina- 
tion of European secondary schools, the Syndicate has been askod to recognize 
this “examination, for the purposes of admission to tho University courses, 
as equivalent to the Matriculation or Entrance Examination. 

187. A serious decline was reported at tho end of tho quinquennium 
dealt -with in Mr. Homell’s report in the number of male European students 
studying in Arts Colleges. No change took place during tho year in tho influ¬ 
ences ruling the situation, and tho figures, although they show a docreaso of one 
only, continue tho decline. Twenty-five male European students were returned 
as studying in Arts Colleges at the close of the year. 

188. The female portion of the community was not, Hko last year, Nnmbor of 

unrepresented; two female European students wore returned as studying coUe- ® 

giato courses at Loreto House. One Jewess was studying in tho BethuneCollege, 
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Statistics for European Schools. 

189. It ia in many cases impossible from the returns which are. submitted 
for European schools to draw exact conclusions as to the increase or docroaso in 
the number of pupils and institutions, and the increase or decrease of expenditure. 

190. The mfificulty in the case of pupils and institutions is caused by delay 
or neglect on the part of school managers in submitting returns. This year 
for instance the Inspector reports that four unaided institutions,—the Doveton 
College, the Ghandemagoro ConTcnt School, the Rockingham Girls’ School and 
the Armenian College,—and one aided school,—the East Indian Railway School at 
Asansol—in spite of repeated and urgent reminders either failed to submit any 
returns at all, or to submit them within 10 weeks of the duo date. This however 
is a difficulty which the Department can easily control by stoppage of grant- 
in-aid or withdrawal of recognition, and action will bo taken next year for the 
submission of complete and punctual returns. 

191. Tho other difficulty is a more serious one. The worthlessness of 
the figures as to private expenditure has been subject of remark for several 
years. In tho report for 1904-1905, although tho returns had been carefully 
supervised and showed a decline of over a lakh and a half in tho total expendi¬ 
ture for the year, the suspicion was recorded that the expenditure, especially 
from subscriptions, was still considerably overstated. In his report for 1905- 
1906 Mr. Earle also drew attention to the uncertainty and vagaries of the 
returns, and again in the Quinquennial Review the authenticity of the figures 
for the closing year of tho quinquennium was discredited. It was therefore 
found necessary in the year tnuior review to apply to Government for expert 
assistance in order that tho accounts of European schools might be regularized. 
The proposals submitted have had outcome since tho close of the year in the 
deputation of Mr. Bryning, Chief Superintendent of the Office of tho Account¬ 
ant-General, Bengal, for a period of one year, to audit tho accounts of European 
schools and devise a system of accounts generally suitable fof future use. 

192. Authentic and complete returns may therefore bo expected for 
tho year now current. Meantime, however, account must be taken of the 
preceding remarks in any consideration which may be given to tho statistics 
now submitted in the tables annexed to tho report. 

The RcTised Code. 

193. Tho revised Code of Regulations for European Schools has now been 
redrafted in view of tho rcf .-i ations made by the Government of India with 
regard to cumculum and fees when they commmiicated their general sanction 
to the Code in August 1905. 

194. Reference is made in the Quinquennial Review to tho 
proposals submitted to Government by the late Director prior to tho actual 
revision of the Code, particularly to those in respect of the classification 
of schools, tho courses of study, and the scholarship and examinational 
system. Tho proposals for rcrision were ultimately approved by tho Gov¬ 
ernment of India towards the close of the year under report: a redraft of the 
Code in terms thereof was taken in hand by Mr. HornoU and Mr. Earle when 
they were on raccial duty in the beginning of the current year, and has now 
been submittedT to Govenimont for approval. It may be hoped that tho Revised 
Code will be published before the close of tho year. On that assumption it has 
been proposed— 

(1) That the High School and Scholarship Examination, tho Middle 

Scliool and Scholarship Examination, and the Primary Scholar¬ 
ship Examination will be hold for tho last time at the beginnimr 
of 1909; 

(2) That the first list of recognized secondary and elementary 

schools—according to the new classification—will be published at 
the beginning of 1910; 

(3) That as soon as possible after the issue of the Government Resolu¬ 

tion and the Revised Code, each, school should address the 
Inspector of European Schools stating the grade—elementary or 
secondary—to which it desires to belong, and showing the 
cumiculum which it proposes to teach and the arrangemests 
which it proposes to make for teaching it; and 

(4) That, on receipt of the Inspector’s report, the Director of Public 

Instruction will decide to which grade each school will belong. 
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195. It is important to note the decision of the Government of India The woosnitlon 
that the recognition of schools is to be determined by the ordinary machinery of »«!“<»'»■ 
the Education Department and not by a Board of three persoAs as recommended 
by the conference which met in Calcutta in the beginning of 1906. 


Secondary and Primary Schools. 

196. The returns for 1907-1908 show 67 primary and secondary schools Namber o! tebooli. 
for Europeans. If the number of the schools which omitted to submit returns 

bo included the total comes up to 72, the same number as was recorded in the 
previous year after a similar inclusion of the schools which were known to 
be in existence but which had not submitted returns. 

197. On the Slat March 1908 there wore 7,879 pupils on tho rolls of the Number of pupiU. 
67 schools which submitted timely returns. Of these 7,407 were hluropeans 

and Eurasians—an increase, despite a reduction of 2 in tho number of scliools 
which submitted returns, of 219 in the year under report. 

198. This increase, taken in conjunction with the fact that the numbers General Adtance. 

for last year also showed a substantial increase on those of the year before, , 

appears to bear witness to an awakening interest in education on the part of 

tho community. It is also satisfactory to note that tho iucroaso has not been 
confined to Primary schools, but that the number of pupils in tho secondary stage 
of education (2,127) shows a considerable advance (108) during the year. TMs 
advance is particularly marked in the number of pupils who have waited on 
to complete tho full school course. Three hundred and fifty-nine pupils were 
returned as being in the high stage of instruction; the number of boys (249) 
and the number of girls ^ 110), showing an increase of 46 and .58 respectively 
over the figures of the previous year. This increase is accompanied by an in¬ 
crease (from 15 to 40) in the number of European pupils returned as being on 
the rolls of secondary and primary schools for Indians at tho close of the year. 


Expenditure on Secondary and Primary Schools. 

199. Tho total expenditure incurred during 1907-1908 on tho education Oeorea»o of toul 
of Europeans and Eurasians is returned as Rs. 16,68,539, a decrease of over ®**’““*^’*“'*' 

a lakb in the expenditure for tho year. Examination of the tables will show 
that a recorded incroiiso in the total expenditure from every other’ source is 
overwhelmed by a decrease of Rs. 1, 78, 552 in the sums returned under the 
head of private sources. 'I’lie Inspector suggests tliat, if tho figures aro 
to be trusted, tho decrease may bo set down as partially due to the 
substitution of Governmont aid for piivato effort with regard to tho item 
of Rs. 81,020 contributed by Government on account of free boarders’ 
grant.” It does not appear necessary, however, to accept tliis depressing 
explanation, as tho suras roturnod for expendituro on boarding charges from 
fees and private sources show an increase of over Rs. 8,000. Attention may 
bo directed in this connexion to tho expenditure from private sources 
on buildings, which, according to the returns, declined from Rs. 1,90,204 in 
1906-1907 to Rs. 16,255 in the year under report, a diflcrenco of Rs. 1,73,949, 
which more tlian accounts for tho whole decrease. 

200. Of tho total expenditure, Rs. 4,79,180 was contributed from Pro- Distribution of 
vincial revenues and lis. 2,271 from Municipal funds. These figures show an 
increase of Rs. 85,611 and Rs. 306 during tho year. The iucrciised oxpeud- 

ture from Provincial revenues is not, however, so great as it appears to be from 
tho tables, as tho total expenditure shown in the returns for 1906-1907 was 
made up without inclusion of the figures for tho money spent on the buildings 
of Government institutions. If wo deduct the sums paid on this account from 
tho returns for the year under report, the total Govcrimient expenditui-o comes out 
at Rs. 4,50,541, the increase of R8.6,972 for the year being more than accomit- 
ed for by the appointment of a senior officer as Inspector of European Schools 
and the consequent increased expenditure under tho head of Inspection. Tho con¬ 
tributions from provincial revenues will thus appear to liavo remained almost 
constant. 
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The two GoTerninent Schools. 


The Viotori* 201. The total expenditure on the Victoria School, Kurseong, amounted 

" to Rs. 78,395: the cost to Government was Rs. 46,997, and the average roll 

number rose from 175 to 186 

TheDoir Hill 202. The total expenditure on the Dow Hill School, Kurseong, was 

Sehool. jjg 45,970; the cost to Government Rs. 2.3,585, and the average roll number 

rose from 97 to 114. 'i’his stiows a very considerable decrease in expenditure 
for the year under report. It i.«, however, reported to be due to the fact that 
last year’s figiu’es included by mistake a large sum on account of boarding 
allowances for the students and staff of the training class. 


Orants-iii-aM. 


Decretse. 

Bo&rding-granla. 


Shrinltage in 
Unaidtd Iiit. 


203. A slijrht decrease (Rs. 7,667) during the year is recorded in the 
grant.s in aid of direct expenditure, which amounted to Ks. 2.1.3,213. 

204. The introductioii of the special grunts for orphans and destitute 
children cost Government a sum of Rs. 81,020, under the head of Boarding 
Charges. 

205. The Inspector writes— 

“Tho tendency to BhriuJtap's in the I’uaided list, on wWoh I commented last year, still 
continues, and it eooms not improbable tlint in s fesv years time tboie will only bo two clussea 
of European schools—(Jovernment and aided.” 

'riiis tendency must bo oonfirmed hy the more exat^ting requireinonts 
of the Revised Code when it is introduced. 'I'he increased odicioncy which is 
contemplated cannot well be secul'od witlioiit greatly increased expenditure, and 
Government will in all probability bo called on to Itciir a largo share of the 
increase. The Code makes provision for giving Supplementary Grants and 
Fixed Grants to si bools for the efficient maintenance of which the ordinary 
grants are insufEcicut. 


Examinations. 


Tb« Depsrtmenttl 
(nd the Cambridge 
Senior Local 
examinations. 


206. The examination 'results are romurkahle for the decreast) in the 
number of candidates sent up for the Pepartmeutal High Scliool Exsimination 
and the increase in the number of thosti sent in for the Cambridge Senior 
Local Kxq,mination. For the former examiuatiou only 29 candidates appeared, 


The Calcutta 
University 
.Kulrance 
Eiuminstion. 
Kombor of pupils 
passing one of 
those atlu..tt final 
examiuatiuii . 


The IWiddle 
bi'h' ol 
£xa.. inution. 



popularity of the ('.ambridge Examinatitui is evidenced by 
that more than four times as many tiandidaies wore sent uj) in 1907 as had 
appeared in 1900. The results were satisfactory, 22 candidates passing 
out of a total of 42, and two certificates in Homjurs being obtained. 

207. The figures above recorded appear, as far as the figures for a 
single year can do so, ft) confinn the wisdom of the proposed substitution, 
under the Revised Cede, of the Cambridge University, instead of llio Depart¬ 
mental, Examination as the final test at the end of the European school course. 

208. European schools also sent in candidates for the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta Uidversity and obtained a total of 29 passes— 
9 in excess of the previous year. 

209. The not i-esult, looking on each of those examinations as a school 
final test, is tliat tlw number of .European and Eurashin pupils passing out 
from school wi(h a certificate testifying to the successful complotiou of their 
school course was 69 u s compared wdth 64 in the preceding year. 

210. At the Middle School Examination 125 candidates appeared, of 
whom only 37 were successful. This is ati extremely unsatisfactory result. 


Scliolarnhips. 

211. The proposals which were submitted to Government with regard 
to scholarships during the year under report are summarized in paragraphs 
642 rpid 614 of the Quiuqucitnial Review. Sanction has recently been 
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conveyed to the schemes proposed for the award of collegiate and final scholar¬ 
ships. The proposals for the award of elementary and secondary scholarsliips 
are incorporated in the Kevisod Code of Regulations. 


Professional and Technical Training. 

The Training of Teachers. 

212. In the classes and institutions for the study of Law, Medicine, MalsiTaaoh^rt. 
Art, Commerce, and Engineering the Eurasian and domiciled European 
community has its representatives; but there is not a single European or 
Eurasian male student in the Province undergoing training as a teacher. The 
vexed question of the training of teachers for European schools is as 
far from solution as ever. No definite report has been received from the 
Inspector of European Schools with regard to the rocruitiiiont of European 
male teachers in tliis Province for tho training class in connexion 
with tho Lawrence Military Asylum, Sanawar. It is understood, however, 
that the quest for teachers willing to undergo training has up to date proved 
entirely unsuccessful. Tho proposals for tho establishment of a training 
college"for female students at Kurseong still await tho orders of (Jovernmont. 

2iy. With regard to the present trainiug class at Kurseong, tho FemsU Teachwi. 
Inspector reports that the work was scjriously handicapped during the year 
by tho necessity of apjioiuting Miss Davies, in additi<m to her duties in 
connexion with the training class, to officiate as Head Mistress of tho 
Dow Hill School for the greater part of tho year. There was a decline 
in the number of certificates issued at the end of the course. After comment¬ 
ing on the difficulties under which tho work of tlie training classes had to 
be carried on, the examiners remark:— 

"Bearing these faofs iu mind, we may regard tho results of this year’s examination 
as not unsatisfactory. It is impossible that reauKs oan ever be thoroughly satisfactory until 
tho previous education of the students has become loss unsound than it has been in past 
years and still continues to he. When European education in Bengal has obtained an 
adequate curriculum for secondary schools and at least a few schools properly rquipiied and 
staffed for teaching such a course, it may reasonably be’ hoped that a class of students 
will enter the Training Collogo of a very different intellectual calibre from that of tlie 
past and present students of the institution. Were a strictly European standard insisted 
on at once, it would probably be found impraotioable to issue any cortifi sates at oil. 

But until a first rate standard is obtainable, wo have to bo perforce content with one that 
falls very far short of it.” 


GeneraL 

214. A very fair number of European and Eurasian students take up Medidln*. 
the studies of Medicine and Enginooriiig. Fifty-iuue male and 10 female 
students wore studying at the close of tho year in the Medical College, 

Calcutta. This is a very considerable advance for tho year, uHheugli it is 

not yet sufficient to re-establish the position reported by Mr. lloruell in his 
Review as prevailing at the cud of the previous (luiiiqueunium. 

215. The Law classes had only four and the Calcutta School of Art taw. 
three European and Eurasian students on their rolls at the close of the year. 

210. The number of studemts at Sibpur College remained constant at 45. Eagin»«ring. 
The popularity of the Sub-Overseer class at the Victoria School, Kurseong, is 
attested by an increase in the roll number from 11 to 15 at the close of the 
year. Only three students, however, passed the Sibpur examination. Sub- 
Overseer classes have also been started at tho Goethal’s Memorial flrphunago 
and in connexion with the St. Andrew’s (’olonial Homes at Kaiimpong. 

217. Good work is being done by, tho technical night schools. Tho Technical 
Calcutta Technical School, which is now on the aided list, [iiovidos a valualjJo 
course of theoretical instruction for the apprentices of the great engineering 
firms. It had 49 boys on the rolls when tho Inspector visited it in August 
1907, ThoEast Indian Railway Technical School for appreutieos at Jamalpur 
had an average nightly attondanco of 60. 



OemiiMTeMl 

iutniotion. 
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218. Mention has already been made in Chapter VII of the very dismal 
failure of the Commercial Department of the Victoria Boys’ School, Knrseong. 
Favourable reports have been received of the process of the Commercial 
classes in connexion with the Young Men’s and Yotmg Women’s Christian 
Associations in Calcutta. 


Tb« problem oi 
tb« 


The work of 
reolomation. 


The Enmian Qnestien. 

219- The Inspector of European Schools devotes a considerable portion 
of his report to the problem presented by the children of the submerged 
Eurasian slum population of Calcutta. In the Quinquennial Keview the 
problem of giving these elnidron a chance in life is presented as one of the 
tasks with which European schools in India are confronted. Information 
which will load to a determination of the magnitude of the task is not at 
present available, but, although doubt may be thrown on the estimate of 
Mr. Hallward, who puts the number of these children at approximately 1,600, 
there can be no doubt that a very large number of Eurasian children exist at 

E resent in the kintah oi Calcutta in a state of degradation and destitution 
eyond the present roach of educational recovery. The question of how they 
are to be reached is one which is extremely difficult of solution. Currency 
was given in Mr. Hornoll’s report to an opinion with regard to the “real” 
Eurasian slum-dwellers that “ they remain at present almost unreached, and, 
some will say, unreachable.” 

220. The work of rcclmnation, which is as much philanthropic as educa¬ 
tional in eharactor, is one which can best bo continued or undertaken with the 
help of the religious agencies wliich are already working zealously in the 
cause of the education of the Eurasian poor. In the meantime the situation 
exists without definition, and no satisfactory proposals for dealing with it may 
be expected before an exact investigation is undertaken with a view to action 
and the possibiJjties of expenditure from Government and private sources are 
clearly laid down. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE EDUCATION OF MUHAMMADANS. 


Progress. 


Inereta* in 221. At the close of the year there were 2,09,68*3 Muhammadan pupils in 

num ero pupi». ingtitutions for the instruction of Indians which submitted returns,—an 
increase of 25,368 or roughly 14 per cent, over the numbers of the previous year. 
This very remarkable increase cannot, however, be accepted as indicative of 
a corresponding advance of Muhammadan education. The following para¬ 
graphs undertake an examination of the progress made and an explanation 
of the statistics. 

222. A very serious decline has to ho recorded this year in the number 
of Muhammadans undergoing University education. The small number of 
420 in 1906-1907 was reduced at the close of the year to 364, the diminu¬ 
tion having taken place all along the lino—in Arts, Law, Medicine, and 
Engineering 

223. The number of pupils studying in secondary schools has, however, 
m 14,089 to 15,084, an increase of a little more than 7 per cent,; and it 

IS particularly reassuring to note that the increase has not been confined to 
Miadle schools, the number of Muhammadan pupils in High schools having 
gone up from 7,170 to 7,673. 

224. In Primary schools the returns show a decrease in the numbers 

nambet in PrimMy ^rom 1,42,780 to 1,38,090. Similarly in private institutions a decrease appears, 
Sohooli. the numbers having sunk from 17,062 to 15,273, 'Ihese diminutions, as will 

be seen from the following paragraphs, do not, however, coirespoHd with an 
actual decline in the school atten^nce of Muhammadan pupils. 


Oecmie in 
number ot 
KtudenU. 


Inoreua ibuumbni' 


Apparent 
(iuorease ot 
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226. The figures under the head of School Education, Special, are revolu- Etpl*Mtion o! 
tionary, showing an increase from 9,964 to 40,872—an increase which does much ^•*^****' 
more than absorb the decrease in the numbers examined in the preceding para¬ 
graph and which, as will bo shown, accounts for it. Some of the details are of 
intofest. It may bo particmlarly noted that there has boon a considerable 
increase in the small number of pupils attending Bladrasas and also in the 
number of pupils attending training schools; tho latter increase from 137 to 
378 being due to tho opoiiing of the now .^ara-training schools and the im¬ 
proved terms offered to gurus. But tho increase which particularly calls for 
attention is that from 7,093 and 683 in tho case of male and female pupils 
of miscellaneous schools to 32,256 and 6,017 respectively. For an understand¬ 
ing of this an explanation is necessary. For the purposes of the scheme of 
grant-in-aid to maktubs which came into full operation in 1006-1907 the ® 

umfaasal muklabs were divided into three classes:— maktabt^ * 

I. —Those which give religious instruction only. 

II. —Those which teach Urdu or Persian or both (with or without the 

Koran) and also, up to au olemontary standard, arithmetic and 

tlie vernacular of the district. 

III. —Those which teach tho full departmental course witli Urdu or 

Persian as an additional optional subject, 

226. Tho maktabs of class I wore not to bo aided, but were to receive a 
small registration fee to induce them to send in returns. Those of class II 
were to be aided on tho usual primary scale, and those of class III were to 
receive an enhancement of 25 per cent, on the usual primary grant. It was 
anticipated that — 

(1) makfabs formerly unreturning would so bo induced to submit objeeu of 

returns; sohem#. 

(2) that existing maktabs would tend to adjust their curriculum so as to 

earn the highest possible grant; and 

(3) that now maktabs would, under the improved conditions, be called 

into existence. 

227. These anticipations have been realized, but it is unfortunately 8aoc«» of 
impossible from tho returns to give any precise aijcount of the actual increeso in**^*™*- 
Muhammadan pupils during tho year under report. In addition to the difficul¬ 
ty whicli arises from the absence of separate returns of new maktabs, and of . 
maktabs which have emerged for the first time into recognition, there is a 
difficulty arising from tho uncertainty of classification. Maktabs of class III 

were formerly returned under the head of Primary Schools, In many cases 
this year - and this accounts for the apparent decrease noticed in paragraph 224 
in the number of Primary schools—they have been included under the head 
of Special Schools—Miscellaneous. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
decrease in the minibor of pupils in private institutions noticed in the same 
paragraph is obviously due to many of those institntions having adjusted their 
curriculum so as to secure a grant-in-uid under tho scheme, or having regis¬ 
tered themselves for the first time and brought their pupils in to swell the 
general returns. But it is impossible to derive from the figures any indication 
of the increase in the number of maktubs of tho various classes or the actual 
increase in tho number of Mulurminadan pupils under instruction at the close of 
tho year. The Inspectors' reports arc illiberal of detailed comment on this 
subject; but the following Qxcerpts from the Orissa and Patna reports testify to 
the success of the scheme and may bo taken as indicating that there has been a 
considojablo increase during tho year in the number of Muhammadan boys and 
girls under instruction. 

Rai Madhu Sudan Rao Bahadur reports from Orissa:— 

“ It is gratifying to note that many maktabs conforming to departmental standard! 
were founded during the year under review, and that some lower primary schools situated in 
Muhamniadan villages were transferred into maktabs of class III of the new scheme.” 

And Mr. Thickott from Patna :— 

“ The (lovernment grant for subsidiaing the mnktaes of the several classes hat secured 
the stability of these institutions, and the appointment of iuspeoting Maulvis, the establish* 
meat of model maktabs, and the systematiaation of the course of studies have greatly helped 
the development of Muhammadan education.” 
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228. Mr. Lambert, the Inapector of the Btirdwan Diyieion, poiats to the 
fact that the bulk of tho increase iu his division has taken place in the districts 
where there are Muhammadan officers on the inspecting staff as an indication 
of the apathy of the Hindu officers in other districts to the cause of the educa¬ 
tional advance of the Muhammadan community. 

229. Stops will be taken to have the classification of mahtabs in the 
returns put on a footing which will render tho statistics for the next annual 
repoii: intelligible. 


The OoTcrnment Madrasas. 

230. Dr. Denison Ross, the Principal, reports progress in the Calcutta 
Madrasa in the year 1907-1908. 

231. Tho number of students in tho College Department remained un¬ 
altered; but there was a substantial increase—from 205 to 359—in the I’olls of 
ilio Anglo-Pcrsian Department. Tho numbers in the Arabic Department also 
increased, but less markedly, the rise being from 473 to 500. During the year 
the University Inspectors recommended tho withdrawal of tho anomalous 
affiliation of the Madrasa as a second grade college on the ground that the 
students wlio wore studying tho University courses were being instructed not 
at the Madrasa but at tho Prosidoncy College. This withdrawal of affiliation 
has in the current year been recommended by (ho University and sanctioned by 
tho Govoriiracnt of India. 

232. There was a slight increase in tho roll numbers of the Hooghly 
Madrasa, and its record for i i»o year is as satisfactory as conditions would 
ponnit. This institution awaits attention to its needs. Proposals are on the 
way. Meantime the staff was strengthened during the year under report by 
the employment of throe additional Maulvis. 

233. The Nawab’s Madrasa, Murshidabad, as has been previously 
explained, is a Madrasa only in name. Proposals for its amalgamation with 
the Nawab’s High (School, Murshidabad, are now before Govommout. 

Examinations. 

234. Tho total number of Muhammadan candidates (’225) who passed the 
Entrance and University Arts Examinations daring the year 1907-1908 shows 
an increase of 33 for the year. A largo increase in the number of passes in tho 
B A., and Entrance Examinafions was accompanied by a largo decrease in the 
F.A. Five Muhammadan students passed tho M.A. Examination, the same num¬ 
ber ns in the preceding year. No Muhammadan student took the B. Sc. 

235. At tho Aladrasa Central Examination held in April 1908, 121 
candidates presented themselves; 95 passed. 

Improvement of Mulinmmadan Education. 

236. Towards tho dose of the year under report the question of the 
impiovement of Muhammadan education was taken up for radical consideration 
by tho lute Director. A confe nco f>f loading Muhammadan gentlemen was, 
with the approval of Govcrninei t, convened on tho subject of the institution 
of a Title Exaniiuution at the Caliaitia Madrasa and other problems in 
connexion with the eduenjion of Mnhnmuiadans. The fivst meeting of the 
conference was held on lOtli December 1907 and thr-v, s ib-committees were 
appointed; tluj first tsonsidcred tlio iustUutiou of a Title Examination, the 
courses of study, the teaching of Eiiglish in ^ladrasas^ and connected questions; 
the Beicond considered tho (luestieii of improving tho education given in 
maktabs-, and the tliird considered tlic ((uestion of the teaching of Urdu in 
Beiigfil. The reports of those sub-comiuittoes were received by the end of 
tho official year. Discussion followed, and as an outcome of the conference 
definite proposals have now been laid before Government for the establishment 
of a I'ith'. Examination, the reform of the courses of study in the Madrasa, and 
generally for the improvement of Muhammadan education. They involve an 
initial expenditure of Rs. 8,400 and a reciming annual expenditure of 
Rs. 1,30,804, and cover the whole field of special Muhammadan education from 
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collegiate to primary. These proposals and the orders passed on them moII 
fall to be reported in detail in the next annual report. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE EDUCATION OF SPECIAL CLASSES. 

The Edneation of Chiefs and Nobles. 

237. Tho lato Director towards the close of the year visited Murshidabad 
with a view to making tinal arrangements for tho long discussed amalgamation 
of the Nawab’s Madrasa and the Nawab’s High School. Proposals are now 
before Government for the amalgamation of tho two schools under tho title 
of the Nawab Bahadur’s Institution, with effect from tho opening of tho classes 
after the approaching (.’Iiristmas vacation. Tho Nizamat pupils will study at 
tho amalgamated institution, where the special privileges which they have 
hitherto enjoyed will bo conserved to them. 


Tlie Education ot Aboriginal and Backward Races, Low Castes, 

and Indigent Classes. 


238. The aboriginal population of Bengal has boon roughly estimated at Arrest at «ioie of 
about two million people with about 300,000 children of school-going ago, the 
great majority of whom are beyond educational influence. Mr. Is'athan wrote retrogroMion of 
in the Quinquennial Review for the period ending 1901-02:— abot^'inal »««* 

“In spite of speoial sohoola and special encouragement, tbe atatiatioa for the period under 
review are most unsatisfactory, the total number of pupils of aboriginal aud backward 
races having fallen from 37,870 to 30,203.” 


It will be seen, however, from Mr. Hornell’s review that, so far as the 
somewhat doubtful returns may be credited, the note of the succooding 
quinquennium was progress, tho number of pupils under instruction having 
risen at the end of the period fo 4G,136. 

239. In the midst of the many pressing questions of reform wliich have Proiftesj in 
recently engrossed the attention of the Department, tho question of tho 
expansion of education among tho aboriginal races has not been neglected, and 
during tire year under review such efforts as were made to exlend tho scope of 
aboriginal education have berm af tonded by marked success, I'ho returns show 

tho total number of pupils under instruction at 51,220, an increase of no less 
than 4,984 or nearly 11 per cent, on the number returned as being under 
instniction at the close of tho previous year. 

240. The most marked expansion has taken place among tho Santhals. Education of 
Notable progress has been made in the education of the Snnihal children in Sauthaia. 
the Birhhum district, whore tho primary grant for this purpose was raised 

from Rs. 793 to Rs. 4,000. ’Fhe InB])ecfor in reporting tlio general increase 
in tho number of aboriginal pupils in liis division writes : — 


“ The increase has been effected mainly in tbe district cf Birbbuni, where owing to the 
keen interest taken by Mr. A. Roster, i.c.s., late Magistrate cf I’irbhnui, in tbe rducation 
and welfare of the Santhals, the number of .schoels for Santbal boys rose from 2tMo 61 
and the pupils attending them from 648 to 1,454.” 

The appointment has been made of a special Assistant Sirb-Inspector of 
Scliools to supervise the Santhal schools in tliis district. Again in the Santhal 
Pargauas, where also tliere is a special grant and a .sptciij,] .staff of inspecting 
officers for Santhal education, the returns show a very cousidciable udviuioe in 
the number of Santhal pupils under instruction, which rose during the year 
from 6,979 to 7,787. 

241. Particular encouragement was also given during the year to the Education of 
education of aboriginal races in Orissa. The number of children under instrue- *“ 

tion rose from 1,739 to 2,068. The Inspector writes:— 

“ The bulk of these pupils are Khonds who reside in the hill tracts of that distriot 
witliin tho range of Hindu civilization. The increase in their number i.s chiefly duo to the 
establishment of additional spooial schools for thonr during tho year under review out of 
the iuoreased allotment sanctioned for the furtheranoo of education among tho aboriginals.” 
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The gmnt made for primary education in tlie Kliondmahals was increaBed 
from Rs. 3,596 to Rs. 10,990. 

242. On the examinations held during the year 62 of the primary 
scholarships were awarded to pupils of the aboriginal races. For many years 
two Government junior scholarships have been available to aboriginal students 
(primarily to those from C'hota Nagpur), and in the course of the year under 
report two special senior scholarships were created with the same destination to 
encourage the pursuance of studies farther than the Mrst Examination in Arts. 
One student of the aboriginal races passed the last Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University. 

243. A largo number of aboriginal native Christian girls are under 
instruction. The following quotation is taken from the report of Miss Brock 
with regard to the education of Santhal girls and women:— 

“There is no difBoulty in getting a certain number of girls to read up to Standard 
VI and to oontiuue work as pupil teachers in the training class. Among the Sanlhal 
women there is no pttrdnh, and there is no feeling against the employment of married 
women as tonoUers. With little diiBoulty and the offer of stipends a large olass of over 
five and twenty Santhali women is got together at the Ilaligarh Ameiiosn Baptist Uisrion, 
where as a rule two years are ejient in training them. These women are then employed in 
the schools of their own village. Ooeasionally a more than usually intelligent teacher is 
given the benefit of a training in one of the Calcutta training olaases, but her iatelligeuoe 
comes considerably short of that of the overogo Bengali teacher.” 

244. The returns in respect of pupils of the indigent classes and the low 
Hindu castes also show a satisfactory increase (from 67,136 to 70,562) despite 
the fact that local scarcity of food grains brought about a decroase of the 
numbers in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. The effect of the prevailing scarcity 
was most severely felt in the latter division, whore the number of pupils was 
reduced by almost one half, only 6,452 being returned as under instmetion at 
the close of the year. 

245. During the year under report 30 special schools were started in 
Angul for Pan cluldren. 

The Education of the Children of Tea .Plantation Laboiirers. 

246. Tire situation with regard to tho education of the children of 
labourers employed on the tea' gardens of the Darjooliug hills and, the Terai, 
and tho measures to be adopted for its encouragement were described in para¬ 
graphs 771—773 of the Quinquennial Review. I'ho course of action decided 
on was that Government should offer a grant of Rs. 12 a month to any garden 
which would give a site, a building, and a contribution of at least Rs, 8 a month 
for a school. Thw latest reports show that of the schools opened under these 
conditions, 8 aro still working and 1 has been closed at the instance of the 
proprietor. Six proprietors have agreed lo open schools, 6 have declined to 
give any contribution, 6 have promised sites only, and 4 have returned no 
answer to tho reference made to them. It appears that there are 72 gardens in 
addition t o tho number originally reported, and steps have been taken since the 
close of tho year to open up negotiations with the managers. The work goes 
slowly, and the Deputy Inspector reports that planters aro prejudiced against 
the educatiou of the cooly ehildrun as tending to lose them to the occupation. 

247. During the couiwo of the year the subject of training teachers for 
these schools was taken up, and proposals were submitted to Government for an 
annual grant-in-aid of Rs. 4,272 and a building grant of Rs. 6,000 to the 
Scotch Mission, Darjeeling, for tho establishment of a training school for pri¬ 
mary teachers at Kalimpong. 

Tlie Reformatory Schools at Allpore and Hazarlbagh. 

248 Tho annual report on tho two Reformatory Schools for 1907 ha* 
been separately submitted to Government. 

249. The question of the removal of the Alipore Reformatoty School to 
a bettor site was settled by the decision come to at a Conference held on the 
I9th June 1907, presided over by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
remove the Alipore institution to Hazaribagh and amalgamate the two Refor¬ 
matories. During tho year now current Mr. G. A. Davies of the Prisons 
Department was put on special duty in connexion with tho amalgamation, and, 
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ftt the time of Mniting, the transfer of the boys from Alipore to Hazatibagh has 
been completed. 

Education of Defectives. 

.250. 'I'he only action of any importance taken in the year under report 
with regard to the education of defectives is that of the District Boards of 
Qayo, Sbahabad, and Saran, which have each created a scholarsliip of Ks. 10 a 
month tenable at the Deaf and Dumb School at Calcutta. 


chaptp:r xir. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

251. Particular comment is not called for on the retiims of this waning General, 
class of institutions. It comprises all those various schools whicli have not 
accepted Departmental or University standards, the majority of which are 
elementary schools —pathsalas and maktabs —following the traditional or indigen¬ 
ous methods of instruction, in which a handful of pupils are taught by a single 

Guru or Maulvi. But there is also a considerable number of more advanced 
institutions,— tols, madrasas, and maktabs. 

252. There is, as has been previously pointed out, a tendency on the Tendency to 
part of these institutions towards adaptation to Departmental standaids, abiorption in 
resulting in their gradual absorption into the public list. During the year p^**'*® 
under report this tendency was encouraged, so far as maktabs arc concerned, by 

the operation of tlie system of grants-in-aid to which refer once is made in thq 
chapter on Muhammadan education. 

253. According to the I'etums there were, at the close of the year, Compneatir* 
4,271 jH’ivato institutions with 49,649 pupils. These figures show a decrease of ®**‘**‘'®*' 
615 institutions §,nd 4,375 pupils. Tliis decrease is explained, partly 

by the absorption of private institutions into the public list, partly also 
by the scarcity which prevailed in some of the Divisions. 

254. It is interesting to note that the majority of the whole number of 
pupils and institutions were in the populous and backward Division of Patna. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

PHYSICAL AND MORAL TRAINING. 

General. 

255. The need of special attention being paid to moral training as 
a part of education is no now one forced into sudden notice by the recent 
aberration of school boys into politics. More than 20 years ago the Govern¬ 
ment of India drew the attention of Local Governments, in an often quoted 
phrase, to the growth of tendencies unfavourable to discipline and favourable 
to irreverence, in the rising generation in India, and the need for taking 
action with the view to counteracting these tendencies. It is well to keep 
this in view when considering the question of the discipline and moral tone 
prevailing in the schools and colleges of to-day, and to differentiate between 
the general tendency towards disrespect for authority arising from the 
unsettlement of tradition by the introduction of Western ideas and the gradual 
subversion of the social order, and the particular manifestation of that tendency 
which is the outcome of the recent political agitation. The counteraction 
of the general tendency referred to is a matter of general and continuing policy 
and one of the serious problems towards the smution of which educational 
effort has been bent for many years and which is now receiving a particular 
measure of attention. The recent manifestation, which has been seen in the 
active participation of students and school boys in political movements, is a 
case for spemal treatment demanding the local and immediate exorcise of discip¬ 
linary aufliority by those in educational charge and the sensible co-operation of 
parents and guardians. 
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256. During the year under reriew the Government of India iasued 
a circular laying down the principles to be observed and the line of action 
to bo followed, with the object of protecting higher education in India from 
the dangers threatened by the tendency of both teachers and pupils to associate 
themselves with political movements, and to take a prominent part in organizing 
and canyiug out overt acts of political agitation. The terms of this circular 
are too well known to call for summary. It is difficult to say what its effect 
has been; the cases under the circular which came up to the Hoad Office 
for disposal wore very few in number. Hut it is believed that thcare is a 
growing tendency on the part of parents and guardians, and of the managers 
of schools and colleges, to realise the soundness of the views on which it 
proceeds and the futility of allowing students and school boys to interest 
themselves actively in politics while they are still under instruction, or of 
entrusting their odiication to teachers whoso influence tends in that direction. 

257. To turn now to the general question, the subject of the 
development of a healthy spirit amongst students and school-boys by the 
special encouragement of influences conducive to their moral and physical 
welfare will be treated under the heads laid down in previous repoi-ts. 


Hostels and Messes. 

258, It is to be regretted tliat the returns with regard to hostels or 
boarding houses, which are contained in General Table VIII annexed to this 
report, are so untrustwoithy that no conclusions of any value can be drawn 
from thorn, 

259. .The now University regulations with regard to the residence of 
students come into force in the year under review. As reported in the 
Quinquennial Review, the control of the rosidonco of students has by those 
regulations been assumed by the University, to whom thoro^oro the working of 
the Calcutta Mess SJienie was handed over in order to avoid the complications 
which would ensue from dual control. An annual grant of Rs, 15,810 was 
guaranteed by Covermuent, of which Rs. 9,000 was to meet the estimated 
ditferonce betwouri the mess rental andthcreiiis collected by the University from 
students, and the balance to meet the pay of Hostel Hnporiiitondeiits and the pay 
and allowances of an officer of the Provincial Educational Service lent to the 
University to act as Inspector of Hostels. The full amount of Rs. 9,000 was 
not re(|uired during the year and a balance of about Rs. 3,000 lapsed to 
Governmeiit. 

200. Nothing but benefit can bo expected to result from the supervision 
exercised by tbo Univovsity over the residence of students and the enforcement 
of the strict regulations which have been formulated for the recognition, 
conduct, and control of hostels and messes. No general report has, however, 
been published of tbo working of the University corrtrol. 

201. Operations have been and are still in progress for the improvement 
and cxltmsiou of (he hostel accommodation attached to Government colleges and 
schools, and for the provision—in the spirit of the new regulations—of separate 
hostel accommodation for the students of the colleges and the school-boys of the 
coHogiate schools. The Minto 1 findu Hostel, Patna, and the new Hindu Hostel 
for the R&vonshaw College, Cutl rck, have bcoit completed and are now in 
occupation. Largo sirms of money arc, however, still required to put the hostel 
system on a satisfactory footing, and it is uufortunalo that it has been found 
rmpossible to give even administrative approval to a number of projects for 
Zilla school Irostels which ore now "cady for subinissioir. 

262. Meaiilime, however, it may be mentioned that owing to the failure 
of Supeiintoudouts to realize their responsibilities or exercise more than a 
perfunctory supervision, many of the hostels do not provido that healthy 
rnfluonco which is a main object of their existonco. This may in large measure 
bo attributed to the difficulty of securing really suitable men for the work of 
Superiiiteti dents at the low rates of pay which prevail. The present pay is as a 
general rule by capitation grant at the rates of one rupee per head in the Case 
of Calcutta hostels and eight annas a head in tlio case of mufasml hostels. 
The question of the remuneration of hostel jsuporintondents was refen’ed towards 
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the close of the year to Inspectors of Schools and Principals of Government 
Colleges, and proposals based on their recommendations will shortly be submitted 
to Government. 

Discipline. 

283. The usual small number of ofibnces against discipline and morality Uasatirfactory 
falls to bo chronicled for the year under report. In so far as they are few in ***** dweiplim. 
number and undistinguished in character no detailed comment is called for, nor 
are they sufficient of themselves to justify an unfavourable conclusion as to the 
state of discipline in schools and colleges. There can, however, bo no doubt 
that the general tone of the relation between teachers and taught is far from 
what it ought to be. The remarks of the Principal with regard to the discipline 
of the Presidency College quoted in paragraph 41 of tins report describe the 
quality of its detect. A similar defect may be read in the reports from the 
Divisions with regard to the discipline in schools. Mr. Stark reports from Chota 
Nagpur— 

“ The state of disoipline in the District Board, Government, aided and unaided, second¬ 
ary Bonools of this Division leaves much to be desired. The ideal of discipline does not 
appear to be very high at present. If the students of an institution do not openly defy tlie 
orders of their teachers, if they are not positively impertinent or insubordinate, the 
authorities of the institutious consider that this state of affairs leaves nothing to be desired 
in respect of discipline in the schools with which they are connected.” 

Mr. Prothoro, while admitting that discipline continued more or less 
satisfactory in all classes of schools in Bhagalpui-, writes in an interesting note 
the full quotation of which is forbidden by the limits of this report— 

“ There is indeed outward conformity to the canons of decency and decorum, courtesy 
and obedience, but there is no more blind submission, cheerful obedience and inborn 
reverence; and the discipline which is seen wants the genuine ring about it.” 

264. What is said of conservative Bihar may bo taken to apply with its remedij. 
oven greater force to Bengal Proper. It mnst, however, bo borne in mind that 

the special notice which is taken of discipline in the Inspectors’ reports under 
consideration is tho outcome not of any sudden deterioration of school discipline 
in thoii- Divisions, but of the attention which has boon dhected to the 
matter latoly by tho political unrest and the cir^jular of the Govoniment of 
India before roforred to with regard to tho participation of teachers and pupils 
in political agitations. Tho responsibility for the* ro-cstablishment of a healthy 
discipline rests not only on those actively engaged in instruction, but on 
parents and guardians, managers of schools and colleges, and also on the 
Department. A gradual righting might bo expected to follow on tho improve¬ 
ment and extension of hostels, tho general raising of the tone of tho teaching 
profession by improving its pay and prospects, tho awakening of teachers 
to tho need for taking a more intimate and friendly iutorost in the boys under 
their charge, and the realization by managers that the institutions which they 
control must bo judged not by examinational success alone, but by the more 
important work which they do in establishing a sane basis for tho development 
of mind and character. 

Exercise, Social Intercourse, Text-Books. 

265. The influences of physical exercise, of social intercourse between 
teachers and students, and of text-books are discussed in the last report, and 
subsequent developments afford little room for comment. Both students and 
school-boys spend too much time over their books and too little in healthy 
recreation. Tho importance of increasing tho activity of colleges and schools 
in tho encouragement of physical exorcises has not been lost sight of. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 

266. Good work was done during tho year by tho special committees 
constituted under tho orders of Govommeut— 

(1) In connection with tho revision of the Syllabus of Studios for tho 

Infant Section and Standards I and 11 of boys’ and girls’ schools 
for Indian pupils. 

(2) In connection with the revision of the Syllabus of Studios for 

Standards III to VI. 

' (3) In connection with proposals for a School Final Examination. 
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Important conferences were held with regard to the improrement of secondary 
education, the improvement of Muhammadan education, aud the improvement 
of the education of Muhammadan girls and women. 

267. No account is called for here with regard to the work of these 
committees and conferences, as it has been dealt with under its appropriate 
heads in the preceding chapters of this report. 

268. In course of the ordinary work of administration conferences were 
convened by Inspectors and by Deputy Inspectors of Schools at the divisional 
and at the distnct head-quarters. 


CHAPTER XV. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

♦ 

General. 

STieText-Book 269. The Central, the Bihar, and the Orissa Text-Book Committees 

Coumitted. continued their useful work during the year under report. No feature of their 
working, however, calls for special comment. 

Model Teit-Booki. 270. The work of Government in the preparation of model text-books 
for the new Syllabuses of Study has been commented on elsewhere in this 
report. 

Proi»»mUto 271. The Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur Division, deplores the non- 

ra of Santhali versions of the text-books which are in use in schools, 

and suggests that Government should subsidize competent Santhali scholars to 
remove this impediment to the education of the Santhals. Mr. Stark similarly 
urges that provision i should be made for the publication of text-books in Santhali 
and Oraon,—^the aboriginal languages of Chota Nagpur. The subject will 
receive the consideration of the Department. 

The Calcutta School Book Society. 

272. The sales of the Calcutta School Book Society amounted during 
the year to Rs. 1,88,980 as against Rs. 1,62,348 in the year 1906-1907. 
Detailed enquiries were made into the working of tho Society by Mr. Earle, 
who has, since the close of the year, reported on the matter to Government. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

SUMMARY OF THE FOREGOING REPORT, 

AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

273. The general returns for the year 1907-1908 afford encouragement 
with regard to the educational outlook. The increasing public interest in edu¬ 
cation was assisted by a vigorous departmental administration: the result is to 
be seen in an increase in the number of educational institutions; an increase in 
tho number of scholars; and an increased expenditure in respect of education, 
both from private sources and from provincial and local revenues. In estimating 
the significance of this advance considemtion should be taken of the rise in the 

f rice of food-grains and the consequent scarcity, which was felt all over the 
'rovince, but with particular severity in the Divisions of Orissa and Chota 
Na^ur where it was responsible for an actual decrease in the number of schools 
and scholars. 

ControUlng Agencies. 

fiutistiM o* 274. The returns show a_ considerable Increase in the number of schools 

M«n»gement. under public mans^ement, principally due to the opening .of a large number of 
Government training schools foraurus and the inclusion of the statistics for the 
Feu^tory States recently transferred to Orissa, which returned 179 schools 
all of which were under public management. 
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275. 'riio number of tbe appointments in tho Provincial and Subordinate The Educatiomi 
Educational Services increased by l> and 104 respectively during tlic year, and 
59 additional appointments wore made to tho cadre of the Lower Subordinate 
Educational Service. Ko addition was made to the sanctioned cadre of tho 
Indian Educational Service. 

270. Appointments wore made to the majority of tho vacancies remain-improToment o! 
ing to bo filled in connexion witli tho scheme for strengthening tho inspecting Inspecting 
agency, and tin incrcaso of efficientty is reported. E,e]K>rts with regard to the 
quality of the men recruited as Sub-lnsjjectors are unfavourable, and doubt is 
thrown on tlio suitability of tho present Deputy Inspectors for tho responsible 
charge of education in tho districts, 

277. The female inspecting agency has boon very considertibly strength- Sfrongtiicning of 
eued during the year Ity tlie arrival of a second Inspootress to share with 

Miss llrock the ch irgo of fonuilo education. A marked incn.'use of ctficiency 
has also been secured liy the a|)pointmeiit3 of Assistant Jnsi)ectresse8 so that 
thero "was at the clo.m of the year an Assistant Inspectress for each Division. 

The Inspectre'ssos press for further additions to llie stall'. 

278. Orders were passed by Government during the year for the consti- Constitution cf 
tution of governing holies for Govormuont colleges and Coimuitleos ejf fioveminR Jtotiei 
ManagomoJtt for recognized schools, in coiifonnity witli tho retiuiremcnts of tho rniu™.'’'" 
new University regulations. 

Collegiate Education. 

279. Tho returns show an increase of 07 students in public and of 301 Statistics, 
in private colleges. 

280. 'J ho year under report saw tho cstalilishmcut of’the first collet'o t),,, „p„ation 
classes to study for the courses prescribed by tho new regulations of the Cal- of tho now 
cutta University. Notwith.stauding the higher standard set, the colleges—which 
continued to work under their old affiliation—ni>pear to have laid little difficulty 

in adapting themsolvos to tho new conditions, 'I'lio reports of the University 
Inspectors wore not, however, completed, nor wore the affiliation orders of tho 
Syndicate issued, until after the close of the year, 

281. Pending sanction to pennaneut arraMgements, temporary facilities ji,,, (joyemment 
have been provided to cnalilo the Government colleges to cope with tho in- Colleges, 
creased work under tho new regulations. Important developuionts took place 

in connexion with tho schomo for improving the I'residcncy College. It was 
decided to adopt the proposal to extend tho college on its present site instead of 
the more satisfactory proposal to remove it to a suburban area whcjo thoro 
would be room for free expansion and work might proceed unliampored by the 
disturbances and disadvantages incident to tho situation in a ljusy city area, 

A detailed scheme was prepared accordingly, which involved tbe ac(j[uisition of 
22 bigbas of land to extend the present site. Towards tlui close of the year a 
sum of 3 lakhs of riipcc.s was promised for the irurchase of jxirt, of the now site 
and tho construction of a I’hyslcal laboratory. ^I'lie 1‘riiicipal pleads for 
reconsideration of tho abandoned proposal to remove tho college to the suburbs. 

While much has boon propo.sed for the improvement of the Governmenl colleges 
in tho spirit conteuijrlatcd by the new regulations, and tbe way has been 
prepared for fulfilment, little was actually done during tho year under report. 

Secondary Education for Indian Boy.s. 

282. Tho opinion previously held of tho unsatisfactory condition of improrcmont 
secondary education in tho Province was confirmed by tlio inspection of Uigh «chcmo. 

Schools undertaken by the University. The question of improvement wa.s 
considered during tho year by a conference of administrative and educational 
officers, tho results of whoso labours are embodied in an extensive schomo 

for the imjjrovomerit of secondary schools in respect of ostablishmcmts, build¬ 
ings, and equipment, on which orders aro awaited. 

283. Much work was done in connexion with the revision of tho courses HoTigion 

of study taught in Middle and in High schools. A revised syllabus of studios Coursoj of Study, 
for Standards Ill to ■¥! was drawn up by tho Special Coumiittoe appointed 
for the purpose, and submitted to Govorumont. At tho close of the year the 
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Comraittoo was occupied in the reconsideration of the syllabus in the light of 
criticisms which had been received from persons and associations iiiterested 
in odacation to whom it had boon circulated by Govoniment for 
opinion. With the view of freeing secondary education flora subservience to 
the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University, another Committee 
was constituted und(ir Government orders to consider the couises of study 
for the four highest classes of High schools and to submit proposals for the 
organization of a School Final Examination. The work was well under way 
before the (;loso of the year. 

28t. Tlie number of pupils studying in secondary schools for Indian 
boys at tlie close of the year was 1,49,013,—an increase of 1,720 on the figures 
of the previous year. "J'ho total expenditure increased from Rs. 25,43,105 
to Rs. 20,24,413,—an increase of Rs. 81,308, of which Rs. 11,507 was borne 
by public funds. 

Trimary Education for Indian Boys. 

285. A revised syllalms was published during the year under report 
for the Infant Section and for Standards 1 and II, to bo introduced into schools 
from the beginning of 1910. 

280. A rc^port was submitted to Government with regard to the sug* 
gested abolition of fees in Primary schools. 

287. Reports agree that the system of payment of teachers by suhsist- 
once and deferred allowances has worked well, but that if it is to aeliieve tho 
object with which it was framed grants-iu aid must be made on a more liberal 
scale. 

288. Owing to causes which are mentioned in tho body of tho report tho 
statistics for tho year are obscured for the purposes of comparison; but they 
may bo safely read as witnessing an increase in the number of pupils and 
institutions and an imxoaso in tho expenditure. 

Tho Training of Teachers for Indian Schools. 

289. Tho scheme for tho estahlislinient of a t] aining college has been 
under way for long, and, after a career of s<jnio vicissitude, was, at the close 
of the >'oar, I'eady to make a modest and exjiorimeiital start. Ciders were 
issued which •sanctioned, ponding the establishment of the college, the oiieuing 
of a class for Eng’ish teaidic.rs in connexion with the llaro and Hindu Schoolo 
with effect from 1st July 1908. 

290. J'he ((uaiily of the training given in the fiist and second grade 
training schools coiitinnes to call ft)rth most unfsvvourable comment. Notliing 
has been done for their improvement during the year. The question of the 
reform of tlicse institutions is undcu- coiisideralion. 

291. jb'unds amounting to close on 0 bikhs of rupees were made available 
for the necessary initial and recurring expenditure to improve the existing 
< 7 ?/rM-training schools and to establish and maintain 9G new ones—one addi¬ 
tional school in each subdivision of the Presidency. It was anticipated that 
it would be possililo to rim up and complete the new buildings during tho year, 
hut this cxptjdition of constraction was not by any moans realized. Arrange¬ 
ments wore, however, made to start in hired premises such schools as wore 
not provided with buildings, with tlie result that 93 now schools wore in 
operation at the end of the year. 

The Training of Fcmalo Teachers. 

292. Tho Missionary training classes continued to do good work in 
tho training of female teachers. 'JJie interests of efficiency and economy 
call for an amalgamation of tho Missionary training classes in Calcutta. The 
Bclnane for tho cstuhlishment of a residential college at Bankipore for the 
training of Hindu and Muhammadan female teachers was recommended for 
sanction to the Government of India before the close of the year. Tho Cal* 
cutta College scheme was unavoidably held back. 
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Professional and Technical Education. 


2i»3. Orders were passed during tlio year for the closing of the B. L Oio«ingofthe 
clasaes in the Goveninicnt mvfassal colleges and for the closing of llie Agricul- ^*** 

tural classes at Sibpur. b b fc, 

i.'94. No improvement can be recorded in the unsatisfactory state of B and 0 Claise*. 
the B and C classes, -vvluch continued, throughout the year, a feeble existence. 

295. WJiile the Government Commercial classes appear to bo recruiting Govornm«nt 
a more purpose-like class of students, the numbers in attendance were disap- 
pointingly small. 'J'he classes labour still under the difUcuIties arising from 

public apathy, the supremacy of the University Examinations, and the siipeiuor 
attraction of (ilovermneut service. 

296. 'J'he scheme for (ho removal of the Sibpur College to Kanchi was The Civil 
elaborated and put forward in a detailed form. The unlieultby condition of 

the cpllcge would appear from tho returns to have developed seriously for 
the worse. 'J'lio proposed removal to ilancrlii should not interfere with the 
undertaking of vigorous measures for sauitary improvement. These need 
involve no very considerable expenditure. 

297. Towards tire close of tho year the establishment was sanctioned Joint Todmioil 
of a Joint 'rechnical ExamiJiiition Board to control the Overseer, Hub-Overseer, 

and B Class Final Examinations and advise Government with regard to the ' 
courses of study for these c.lasses. 

29S. While J’cclinicai and Industrial instruction made some progress Proposed 

during tho year, its advancement awaits the control and impidsion which it is Appointment of 

anticipated will bo secured by the proposed appointment of an export to take 

charge of this branch of instruction. Ponding settlement of this question ProfoBiionnl 

Mr. J. G. Curaming, ].c.s., was placed on sjtcciul duty for six mouths to 

into and report on industrial questions in the Province. Mr. Cumming’s 

report, which has been received, lays tho ground for progress. Oppiftation'and 

BeporU 

Tlio Education of Indian Oirls and Women. 


299. Tho situation with regard to female esducation is more hopeful now pjogreM. 
than it has been in tluj past. Wliilo progress is retarch'd by the lack of Hindu 

and Muhammadan female teachcfs, conBideral)le advatico was made during the 
year under report along the present lines of instruction. At tho close of (ho 
year there were 1,38,279 girls tuid women in nil classes of public institutions for 
Indians, an increase, after making necessary allowances, of ovcj' 10,000 since 
the close of tho preceding year. The direct expemdituro inert'used by over 8 
/>er cent. 

300. Tho Belhune College had a larger number of girls on tho rolls than t he Boihune 
it has ever had before. The results of tljo college and colh'giato school in the 
University Examinations ai’o most satisfactory. Additional accommodation for 

this institution is urgently rctiuired. 

301. Proposals for tlie improvement of the model Primary girls’ schools and Moflel Primsrr 
their recognition as Government instimtions were under consideration during 

the year and have, since tho close of the year, been sanetioiu;d by Government. 

302. Govorinncnt sanction was received to a measure which is expected Fomale Education 
to do much to overcome tho opposition to female education in tho Muhammadan 
community. As the outcome of a conference of Ictiding Mulutmmadans a cummuuitj. 
special syllabus of instruction has becji prescribed, and Bctidi'is in uccordauco 

with tho syllabus are in preparation at Government tixponso. I'lio Inspet!- 
tresses have been asked to submit proposals for starting special schools with the 
syllabus and to introduce it in the meantime wherever Muhammadan zanana 
education is being carried on. 

The Education of Europeans. 

303. The University Inspectors recommended the withdrawal of affilia- Withdrawal of 
tion from tho European institutions affiliated to the TJnivereity. These institu- 

lions have not for years made provision for tho teaching ol University courses. Euiopean SohooU. 

304. The decline in the number of male European students studying in lieolinc in numhor 

Arts Colleges was continued during the year under report. Studcn'trrD^Arn 

College*. 



D*f«tct» of 
Ktaliitica. 
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The Enroj)fan 
tichool Code. 


JnerpBi'c in iLo 
iiutnlier of 
Seholnrs. 

Management. 


Examinations. 


rrofoaaional and 
'lechnienl 
T ruining. 


30.5. In considoring the etatistics for European schools account must bo 
taken of the facts— 

(1) that owing to neglect or delay on the part of the school managers 

the returns are incomplete; 

(2) that owing to varied and unskilled accounting they are discrepant 

and incorrect. With a view to remedying the latter defect 
Mr. Hryning of the Accountant-General's Office has been 
deputed to audit the accounts of European scbools and devise a 
system of accounting for future use. 

300. I’he proposals for the revision of the European School Code put 
forward were finally approved by the Government of India towards the close 
of the year, and a redraft of the Code lias since been submitted to Government 
for approval. 

307. 'I’hero was a considerable increase during the year in the number of 
European and Eurasian pupils under instruction. The advance is particularly 
marked in tbe number of pupils who waited on to complete the full school course. 

308. The tendency ty shrinkage in the list of unaided schools, Avhich 
was previously commented on, continued. 'I’his tendency must ho confirmed 
by the more exacting requirements of the new Code when it is introduced. 

309. The examination returns appear to confirm the wisdom of the 
proposed substitution under the now tkide of the Cambridge University, instead 
of tho Departiuonlal, Examination as the final test at the end of the European 
school course. 

<310. The most noticeable fact with regard to professional ti’aining is 
that there is not a single European male student in Bengal under training as a 
teacher. TJicre was a considerable advance during the year in tbo number of 
students who took up the studies of Medicine and Engineeiing. 


riie Etiiicatioii of Mulinnimadans. 


CompuTotiTo 

ilutistica. 


Ttio enroamge- 
mont of MaLtali. 


Improvoment of 

Munflmjnndan 

Education. 


311. There was a serious decline in the number of Muhammadans 
undergoing University education, d lie number of Muhammadan pupils in 
secondary schools, liowcver, shows an increase of 7 per cbiit. during tho year. 
While the returns for I’jimary schools are somewhat difficult of interpretation, 
it would appear to bo a safe coueJusion that there has been a considerable increase 
ill the mimlftir of Miihainina'hin pupils in these schools. 

312. Tlio sell nne for tin (.mcouragoment of malctahs was successful in its 
operation. J\falclab>^ fonnerly nnreturning submitted returns; others adapted 
tlieir cuniculum to d<'p.irtinental staudai'ds to earn grants-in aid ; and many now 
muklobs wei'O started. 

313. As the outcome of a conference of leading Muhammadans wliich 
was held during the year proposals have now been submitted to Government 
for the e. i iblislimem of a Title Examination, the reform of the coiu'ses of study 
in the Madrasa, and, goiiorally, for the improvement of Muhammadan 
edueation. 


Tho Education of Special Classes. 


Aliorieiniil niid 
backward rjices 
luw castes, u. 


Education of 
ohildron of ten 
planlulion 
inbouTcrs. 

The Eeforsoalories. 


OH. The returns show the total number of aboriginal students under 
instruction at 51,220, mi increase of no lc.ss than 4,981 or nearly Viper cent, 
on tlio mimbor returned ns being unaer instruction at tho close of the previous 
year. The most marked expansion has taken place among the Santhals, The 
returns in respect of pupils of tho indigent classes and tho low Hindu castes 
also show a satisfactory incrciise—from 67,135 to 70,502. 

3J5. I'lie scheme for the education of the children of tea-plantation 
labourers has had but a moderate success. The work goes slowly; it is 
reported that jilanters are prejudiced against tho education of cooly children 
as tending to lose them to tho occupation. 

316, The removal of'Hhc Aliporo institution to Hazaribagh and the 
amalgumatiou of the two Reformatories was detonnined on. Tho transfer of 
the boys from Aliporo to Hazaribagh has now been completed. 
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Private Institutions. 

317!. These institutions tend towards conformity with departmental 
standards, and absorption in the public list. The returns show a decrease of 
615 institutions and 4,375 pupils during the year. 

Physical and Moral Training. 

318. While there have not been many grave broaches of discipline Dn«ati«f»otory 
during the year, the tone of the relations between teachers and taught continuesduoipline. 
to be unsatisfactory. 

319. P’ew cases have come up for disposal calling for action in terms of P^rtieipation of 
tliG Goyemmeiit of India circular as to the participation of students and teachers toachera 

in politics. It is believed that there is a growing tendency to realize tlio politica. 
soundness of the views on which it proceeds and the futility of allowing 
studopts and school-lioys to interest i hemselvos actively in jwlitics, or of 
entrusting their education to teachers who.se influence tends in <hat direction. 

320. Advantage is expected to accrue from the operation of the new 
University regulations with regard to the residence of students, which camo ‘’‘‘***' 
into force in the year under review. Large sums of money are still required 

to put the hostel system ou a satisfactory footing. 


Ediicntional Conferences and Text-Books. 

-321. Tliiferenco is made to Chapters XIV and XV, which treat of these 
subjects, and are mo.st brief. 

General Conclusions. 

322, brhnps the most striking feature of the record of work that fills 
the preceding pages is the large number of jirojects iliat have come to maturity 
towards the end of the period under report. Activity in educational matters 
has increawial Lirgely during the last few years, and has been especially 
manifest in llu; past biennium, the period of Mr. Earle’s administration. TTio 
visible signs have been many. A keen intenjst has b('en evinced in all quarters 
in oducutioual reform, and botli Government olficei’s and private workers have 
bestirred tliemselves towards this onei; llierc has ijeeii a valualilo survey of the 
educational needs of the Province, and lastly the linos along whictli ■educational 
progress must lake place liave been carefully laid down. In all this there is 
ground for satisfaction, but unfortunately there is anolhor side to the picture. 
Though the financial dilb'culties in the way of educational progress have not 
been overlooked, and were indeed specilically referred to in the Government 
resolution on hast year's quimpiemiial leiiort, a sufficiently systematic examina¬ 
tion of the extent to wliicli lack of funds will affect the educational position in 
the immediate future has liitliorto not been made. Such an examination 
unfortunately iioints to the conclusion that, after reaching a point at which we 
were ready to inako an immediate advance along the various lines indicated 
in the report, we mu.st now cry a sudden halt and confess our inalulity 
to carry out anght but an insignificant portion of tlio projected reforms 
within a period that would make the contemplation of these reforms of any 
practical interest. Tlio financial problem is undoubtedly a difficult one. 
It may bo roughly calculabsd that to give effect to the rcforni.s indicated in 
the preceding pages, a sum of 25 lakhs will have to bo added for necessary expen- 
tUturo to tho present educational budget, and this, too, leaving out of account 
the suggested abolition of fees for primary education. If the latter reform bo 
also carried out, a further expenditure of between 30 and CO lakhs will have 
to bo incumul. In addition there will bo a heavy non-recurring expenditure 
which for all practical purposes may bo regarded us recurring as it xvill probably 
have to bo extended over the next 20 years. Before, therefore, educational 
policy can shape its future course, tho financial question has to bo ^ dealt with 
and some definite understanding on tho subject arrived at. If it were pos¬ 
sible to provide the additional funds indicated above within say the next five 
years, the educational projects referred to in the report could be talsen in ‘hand 
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immediately. If, however, only a portion of the necessary funds is likely to he 
forthcoming, a definite educational policy should be laid down as to the prioiity 
according to which the various projects should be takpn up. It is better to do 
one thing well than half a dozen badly. Wliile allowing, therefore, for a 
modest general improvement in education alon^ the old lines, any surplus funds 
should be assigned according to definite principles of priority, and thb most 
reasonable principles would appear to be, firstly, that Government projects 
should ordinarily come before private projects and, secondly, that schemes for 
educational improvement should proceed according to the following order:— 

(а) Collegiate education. 

(б) Secondary education, 

(c) Primary education. 

There will no doubt be a difference of opinion as to the relative 
claims of those three branches of education, but the order here indicated is that 
which educational progress has hitherto followed in all civilized countries; and 
there is nothing in the special circumstances of India to indicate that the 
exporionco gained elsewhere would not bo applicable here. It is also not 
unlikely that there will be an outcry against the proposed postponement of the 
claims of private to those of public institutions, but here too it would appear to 
be fairly obvious that the latter should be made efficient before the former are 
assisted beyond the present scale from Provincial revenues. Though no definite 
promises have been given to private institutions that they would in future be 
more liberally aided, it is undoubtedly the fact that in harmony with the 
general spirit of hopefulness as to the educational outlook, which has received 
a certain amount of encouragement from official utterances, the demands of 
private educational bodies on the public purse have been recently increasing to 
an alarming extent. In the case of builaing grants for instance, where formerly 
assistance to the extent of Ils. 10,000 was asked for with diffidence, applications 
for sums varying between half a lakh and a lakh are now not at all unusual. 
Though it is no doubt unpleasant to check hopes of more liberal aid to private 
educational effort, it is bettor that non-availability of funds for tliis purpose 
should be clearly indicated than that wo should tulow a state of affairs to con¬ 
tinue under which a feeling of resentment will bo aroused by each individual 
refusal. 

G. W. KiiCHLER, 

Dirccior of Public Jnsirueiton, Bengal. 
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OBKEBAI. STATISTICS. 


senbeal 

Ahdrad Eeturn of Expniiiun on Public Instruction in 

(For details see 



TOiir. waaoT bipbuditdeb ok pcbmo instboctiok. 


Oollegiftto ltdoostioa. 


School BdnoaHos, Oeneral. i Bobool lSdaoatioQ« SpocUil, 


Es. 

29,56,085 

4,81,008 

34,37,093 

15'30 




, T *-4 r- (For Moles ... 8,54,843 6,69,099 

1. -InsWulxons | yemlos... 27;453 ... 

Total ... 8,82,296 5,59,099 

2. —(o) Percenlogos of Proi’inciol 9'25 10-53 

cxpendituro inoludod in 
columns 2—20 to total 
Provincial expenditure on 
Publio Instruction. 

(b) Peroentages of District -11 

Fund expenditure inclu¬ 
ded in columns 2—23 to 
totol District P’und ex¬ 
penditure on Public In¬ 
struction. 

(e) Percentages of Municipal -99 

eirionditure included in 
columns 2—23 to total 
Municipal expenditure on 
Public lustruotion. 

(d) Percentages of Total ex- 7 0 4 4 

pendituro included in 
columns 2—23 to total ex¬ 
penditure on Public In¬ 
struction. 

3. —Average cost of educating each Rs. a. r. Es. a. p. 

pupil in— 

^Cost to Provincial 218 1 7 463- 8 3 

Government J Revenues. 

Institutions. | Cost to District and ... 

Municipal Funds... . 

Total cost . ... 326 14 9 ^37 8 0 



Bs. I 

27,96,586 2. 

3,68,379 



Rs. Bs. 

7,46,063 81,24,611 
9,19,233 


31,64,965 2,65,338 7,45,053 90,43.844 


3-16 80-96 


) Bevenues. 

Board in- jfjost to District 80 0 0 

stitutions. ( - 

Total cost ... 453 3 2 

i Cost to Provincial 47 4 6 

Institutions. 

Cost to Muuicipal 7 9 10 

Funds. —- 

Total cost ...164 11 2 66 1 


' Cost to Provincial 


Institutions 
in Native 
Stales. 


Cost to Native States 
Bevenues. 

Cost to District and 
Municipal Funds. 
Total cost 


i t.’Qst to Proviuoial 43 1 0 ... 

Bevenues. 

Cost to District and ... ... 

Municipal Funds.- 

Total cost ...123 3 11 

linaided institutions— --- 

Total cost ... 101 7 7 36 7 


All institu¬ 
tions. 


Cost to Provinoial 72 11 2 206 16 
Bevenues. 

Cost to District and 0 7 9 ... 

Municipal Funds. 

Total cost ... 167 9 8 264 3 


Bs. A. F. 
25 3 5 
0 0 6 
47 6 0 

6 3 11 

10 15 9 

I—- 

3 9 8 
2 13 8 

21 2 11 
12 6 0 
0 2 8 
13 1 2 

4 1 11 
17 2 

22 0 7 
19 1 11 
4 16 
1 8 1 


203 5-81 ,72-7 

a 

Bs. A. p. Bs. A. F. Bs. A. F. Ba a. p. 
6 6 4 71 4 2 123 12 9 68 16 4 


0 0 10 0 6 11 


0 12 


5 14 6 74 0 5 140 9 4 78 14 11 


50 14 7 5 6 8 


74 2 11 8 7 2 


4 7 4 
59 1 
17 6 
0 0 9 

T~6 4 

0 4 10 
0 14 4 
3 4 7 
2 2 6 
0 4 8 
0 12 6 



3 12 0 
8 6 10 


21 0 5 


16 8 2 2 16 3 

... 0 10 


16 9 1 3 13 6 


1 11 7 

0 13 0 

0 16 3 

0 16 2 

7 4 5 

5 6 8 



22 2 10 3 2 3 79 6 4 
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10 

11 

12 

23 

14 

16 

18 

Be. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

Bb. 

1,40,809 

8,80,148 

1,50,124 

1,20,889 

7,08,172 
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13,93,192 

1,40,809 


1,50,124 

1,20,880 

7,08,172 

2,59,858 

13,93,192 

2-23 

13-87 

1-92 

2-93 

14-61 

4-39 

5-96 

•46 

2-17 


... 

7-85 

3-52 

6-6 

•69 

6-19 

... 
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2-27 

-36 

6-75 

11 

7-0 

1-1 

•9 

66 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 
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Englieh 
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Agrioultoie 

Total of Colleges ... 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
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S Eigh Sohoola ... English 
( English 

Middle Schools ... j 

1 Vernacular ... 


Total for Boys’ Schools ... 


For Girls 


High Schools ... 
Middle Schools... 
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English 
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Return of Behooh and Beholara in Bengal 
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Total for Girls' Schools ... 
Total of Secondary Schools for Boys & Girls 
Primary Behooh — 

::: ::: 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

::: 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 
Total of Primary Schoolslfor Boys and Girls 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

(SptCIAl..) 

Behooh for Special Jnetrucliona — 

Triuning Schools— 

(а) For Masters ... ... ... 

(б) For Mistresses ’' ... ... | 

Bobools of Art ... ... ... | 

Ijaw Schools 

Medical Schools •** ••• >.• 

Engineering or Surveying Schools 
Xndostrial Schools ... 

Commercial Schools ... 

Agricultural Schools 

r Madrasahs ... 

Other Schools ... < Reformatory Schools ... 

i MiscoUaneous Schools ... 
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Native Btatos. 
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10 

11 

12 

13 
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10 
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14 

11 
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*■ • 
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66 
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9 
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2 
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21 
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6 
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467 
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13,334 
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29 ‘ 
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OENEKit STATIITiCS. 

EDPOATION QENBBAL 

Return of Scheole and Scholars in Bengal 
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34 
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12 
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English 

III 

6,78.5 

6,714 
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Vornaoular ... 

40 

2,627 

2,559 

2,131 

406 

24,638 

Total for Boys’ Schools 

309 

45,925 

45,149 

■ 34,483 


1,51,974 

f High Schools ... 

English 

1 

5.3 

60 

56 

16 

1,861 

For Girls ! 


English 

1 

82 

22 

18 

40 

3,790 

t Middle Schools ... 










Vernacular ... 




... 

17 

1,424 

Total for Girls’ Schools ... 

2 

85 

82 

74 

72 

7,075 

Total of Secondary Schools .for Boys & Girls 

311 

46,010 

46,231 

34,557 

1.541 

1,59,049 

Primary Schook 









V r Tlr,v« f Primary 

... ... 

7‘l 

3.824 

3,454 

2,837 

3,094 

1,49,766 

hor Boys j 


(i,G8l 

1,38 297 

1,24,286 

1,05,036 

30,866 

8,33,912 

Total Primary Schools for Boys 

6760 

1,42,121 

1,27,740 

107,873 

33,960 

9,83,668 


. 

6 

853 

338 

295 

227 

11,718 

For Gir j Primary 

. 

62!) 

9,003 

8,203 

6,691 

8,167 

66,538 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 

535 

9,356 

8,541 

6,986 

3,384 

78,256 

. .... 

Total of Primary Schools for Boys and Girls 

7,295 

1,51,477 

1,36,281 

1,14,859 


ma 

SCHOOL EDUCATON. 








(Special.) 








Schools for Special JnstrucHnn— 








Traini^ Schoola 

— 








(a) ifoT MnfitC' 

” ... 

... * 

1 

5 

6 

5 

212 

3,140 

(6) For Miatresst j 

> > . » • * 

1 

12 

11 

11 

20 

346 

Schools of Art 


... 

2 

163 

155 

148 

4 

624 

I.OW Schools 

... 


« • « 


«•« 

... 



Medical Schools 

... 


5 

'951 

992 

712 

8 

*ii296 

Eotrineering or Surveying Schools 





3 

269 

Industrial Bohools ... 


" 15 

"525 

496 

380 

66 

2,189 

(Jorotnercial Schools ... 

' • • ... 

2 

87 

77 

66 

6 

406 

Agricultural Schools 

*. 

1 

6 

6 

6 

2 

9 


Mudresahs 


14 

936 

836 

721 

20 

1,713 

Oiher Schools... 

llefonnatory Schools ... 

... 

... 



2 

416 


, Misoellaneoue Schools ... 

674 

10,469 

’9>37 

si 196 

2,161 

49,773 



Total 

615 

13,154 

12,315 

10,244 

2,494 

60,069 

Totftl of Schools of Pnblio Instmction ... j 

8,243 

2,13,789 

1,96,917 

1,61,645 

41,428 

12,88,541 
































OBMBKiVI. tTATUnoS. 


table in. 

/or th* off-eial ptar 1007-1908. 



73,758 

23,537 

3,451 


1,00,746 


22 1,00,768 ‘ 37,634 


482 2,405 

57 


6 

37,640 

1,31,536 

336 

1,31,872 

549 

678 

42 

763 

805 

645 

754 

120 

1,332 

1,452 

... 

... 

■ 46 

1,378 

1,424 



.7,025 45,077 3,272 


1,37,820 12,42,856 66,849 3,566 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

1. Advanced, teachiig— 

(а) Arebio or Persian 

(б) Sanskrit 

(ff) Any other Orienfal Classsio 

2. Elementary, teas king a Verna- For Boys 

cw&r only or mainly. „ Girls 

,3. Elementary, teaching the For Boys 
ffores. „ Girls 

4. Other Schools not mforming For Boys 
ta Departmental Standards, „ Girls 

Total ... 

Gtand Total for 1907-1908 ... 



























OfNKRAL ITATI8TI0S. 


iz 


EDUCATION GENERAL TABLE IIIA. 

Number of Sebolars on the 3Ut March 1908, in Bengal, elmijied according to »ex, race or creed. 




’BorofCMt 

Nrlird 

HlirDvs, 



— 


-- 






U.uhnm’BR- 

BodObUli. 

P*r*iR. 

Ofch«r«. ^ 




BvriftUai. . 

CbriitittQi. 

Brabmani. 

Non>BrRh' 

dRQR. 












UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 










Ark CoUeges. 










English 

Male 

Female ... 

25 

2 

51 

11 

1,009 

3,590 

24 

309 

7 

1 

3 

1* 

5,455 

38 

College t for Profimond Train- 


















, 



Ijsw 

• 

Male ... 
Feaale ... 

4 

*»» 

419 

739 

43 

3 

1 


1,209 

Mcdloice 

Male 

Fcranle ... 

59 

16 

3 

4 

119 

234 

7 

1 

1 


"'424 

20 

El gineeiing .... 

Male 

Female ... 

45 

1 

123 

166 

5 




340 

Agriculture ... 

Male 

Female ... 


... 

3 

10 

... 

... 


* * • 

... 


13 


Total ... 

161 

70 

2,333 

4,663 

364 

11 

3 

4 

7,499 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 










(Gunkual ) 










Secotidai'i/ Schools— 











Fcr Boys— 
High School ... 

1 Male ... 

' Female ... 

1,456 

1,576 

22,833 

46,331 

3 

7.604 

83 

43 

221 

80,147 

3 

Middle Schools — 










English 

Male ... 
Ft male ... 

1,313 

20 

700 

14 

11,205 

37 

28,636 

102 

4,684 

3 

13 

3 

• *1 

655 

1 

47,109 

177 

Vernacular ... 

Male 

Female ... 

. . • 

376 

5,203 

29 

15,453 

142 

2,808 

5 

... 

... 

402 

24,362 

176 

For Girls— * 











High Sihcol ... 

Male ... 

165 

8 

20 

12 

1 

. . 

11 

10 

233 

Female ... 

767 

270 

137 

389 

4 

2 

16 

37 

1,628 

Middle Schools — 











English 

Male 

426 

A hr 

4< 

34 

5.5 

4 


3 

5 

574 

Female ... 

l,8o3 

707 

104 

0 1 

3 

2 

23 

24 

3,216 

Vernacular ... 

Male 

Female ... 

2 

547 

"220 

41 

592 

"10 


... 

9 

46 

1,378 

j 


Total ... 

6.980 

4,343 

39,942 

92,129 

16126 

100 

99 

1,330 

1,69,049 ' 

Primary Schooli — 











Etr Boys 

; Mde ... 

272 

7,247 

1,00,365 

0,56,334 

1,28,803 

271 

3 

38,175 


1 Female ... 

114 

1,179 

' 9,240 

37,510 

3,175 

16 

1 

933 



i Male 

385 

297 

347 

1,365 

207 

18 

1 

31 

2,651 


Female ... 

CC6 

3.376 

15,098 

49,30.8 

6,905 

38 

1 

613 

75,606 


Total ... 




7,44,617 


343 

6 

39,762 

10,61,924 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

■mnn 









(Sl’ECIAI ,) 










Training Schools 

Male 

Feiz^lo ... 

17 

183 

343 

723 

10 

1,740 

9 

378 

1 

.• • r 

, , « 


79 

2 

3,103 

382 

Schools of Art... 

M ale 

Female ... 

2 

1 

... 

223 

288 

8 

2 

..f 


... 

623 

1 

Law Sobools... 

Male 

Female ... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



... 

• • 


• 1 Je*. 





























other School#. 


aXKKBAL BTATUTia. 


EOrCATION QENERAl. TABLE IIIA. 

Humber of SehoUtn on the 3nt March 1908, in Bengal, thetified according to sea, rad 

or creed —(oonoluded). 



Eur-i.-. *“■ 

OSAUA. 


dUt. 


SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

(SPECiAi.) — concld. 


Medical Sohoola 

Engineering 
or Surveying 
Schools. 

Industrial 

Schools. 

Oommeroial 

Schools. 

Agricultural 

Sohouls. 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Femole 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Eeformatory Male 

^ Schools. Forat 

I Miscellaneous Male 

1^ Schools. Feme 


Female 

Total 


Total of Schools of Public 
Instruction. 

PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 
1. Advanced, teaching — 

(a) Arabic or I Male 

Persian. ( Female ... 

(&) Sanskrit | 


10 

27 

365 


11 



2 

62 

i 

*103 i 

"321 

"io2 

... 

374 

15 

50 

1 ? 

84 

65 

2 


... 

6 

... 

a.. 

... 

2 

4 

7 

'“11 

2 

’"67 

7,005 

••• 

44 

22 

254 

1,399 

8,614 



(&) Sanskrit | 

{c) Any other Male 
Oriental 

Classio Femt 


2. Elementary, 
Vernacular 
mainly — 

For Boys 
For Gills 


Female ... 

teaching a 
only or 

Male 

Female ... 
Male 

Female ... 


d. Elementary, teaching the 
Koran only — 

For Boys ... j - 

For Girls ... j ;;; 

4 . Other Schools not conform¬ 
ing la Departmental 

Standards— 

-(“ti,:;; 

r» ..i 

Total Scholars in PriTate 
Institutions. 

Grand Total for 1%7>1908, 


205 


566 


7,854 18,477 


149 ' 3 

“15 !” 


15 1,683 

13 


166 6,017 



61 1,331 0,171 

1 6 466 

143 


3 2,006 16,962 2,312 

73 630 16 

1 3 

9 88 90 75 


6 4,520 

437 
83 
483 


841 1,169 4,648 713 

8 6 65 9 


48 





60,069 


111 41,236 12,88,541 




848 49,648 


111 41,584 13,88,190 








































EDUCATION—GENERAL TABLE IV. 



CIBKntAL tTATimCB. 


GENERAL 

Jltturn of E^endUuro on Pttblie InttrueUon 


Xll 


-a-u_u-1 

FUBLtO 


UvDtl Pviuc 


tfMftgtdbj GoTcroment. 

IfftBftfsd bj 

OBJKOTS 09 BXFEKDlTXraii. 

1 

1 

3 

1 

g 

04 

1 

1 

1 

'6 

1 

i 

l| 

is 

.•a 

U 

Wi 

a 

■1 

1 

1 

*■ 

1 

.3 

h 

is 
'S I 

w 

ii 

1 

.1 

■1 

i. 

i 

a 

1 

HI 

B 

D 

6 

9 

7 

• 

9 

to 

DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 

UmVEBUIlT EuUCAaKM. 

Axta CoUegos 

Colitgts for Frcfesaioiial Training — 
Law ... ..._ 

Moilicine ... 

Eogiuet^iing 

AgrituUuro 

Rs. 

2,88,114 

2,11,366 

2,12,071 

12,392 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,41,159 

3,386 

40,750 

18,659 

601 

Rs. 

Bs. 

2,596 

17,415 

Bs. 

4,31,869 

3,386 

2,52,116 

2,48,045 

12,993 

Rs. 

2,222 

«• • 

Rs. 

1,200 

Total for Professional Colleges ... 

4,35,829 

... 

... 

63,296 

... 

17,415 5,16,540 


... 

Total for Colleges ... 
SCHOOL' EDUCATION. 

(Ql NUKAL ) 

Beeondartj Pchoth — 

For Bovs 1 Schools ... English ... 

1 Yiruaoular... 

7,23,943 

... 


2,04,455 

... 

20011 

9,48,409 

2,222 

1,200 

2,04,581 

68,532 

8.127 


372 

2,09,0.58 

9,931 

2,043 

3,229 

449 

257 

5,124 

. ‘"58 

4,21,992 

48,914 

10,867 

4,156 

400 
14,981 
39,511 

Total for Secondary Schools for Boys ... 

2,51,240 


372 

2,21,034 

3.935 

6,182 

4,81,763 

4,155 

54,892 

T, O' 1 ( High Schools ... Enulhb 
lor Oirls [ __ 

j Vciuii'.'ulor... 

12 293 
13,003 



4,290 

7,502 

... 

... 

1G,.583 

20,505 

... 

... 

Total for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 

25,298 

... 

... 

11,792 

... 


37,033 

... 

... 

Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

Primary Svhooli — 

::: 

2,76,536 


372 

2,32,826 

3,935 

6,182 

5,18,851 

4,165 

54,892 

37,686 

248 

229 

21 

113 

3,332 

28 

6 

82 

41,478 

i97 

■ 

26,640 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 

37,934 

250 

141 

3.330 

6 

82 

41775 


26,640 


.3,133 

12 

"21 

... 

... 


... 

3.133 

... 


Total for Primary Schools for Girls ... 

3,145 

21 

i ••• 



... 

3,166 

... 


Total Primary Schools for Boys and Girls 

41,079 

271 

143 

3,360 

6 

82 

44,941 


iHWil 

8CUOOT. EDUCATION. 

(Sl'iX'IAL.) 

Training Sohnola for— 

(<7) Moslers . 

(i) Mistresses 

Bcliocls of Art ... ... 

Law Schools 

Medical Schools ... 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 
Teehuioul and Industrial Schools 

Com mereial Sidiools 

Agricultural Schools 

e Keformatory Schools 

Other Schools j Madrasahs ... 

( Misoellaueuns Schools ... 

1,85,263 

5,514 

16,695 

99.405 

40,333 

6,993 

23,006 

68,749 

38,880 

2,567 

1,103 


6,090 

5,953 

9,928 

8,962 

712 

2,931 

3,231 
119 

14 

Mat 

136 

"502 

"649 

8,753 

3,111 

v364 

1,92,666 

6,514 

22,648 

1,09,835 

49,296 

8,354 

20,936 

7^602 

45,222 

8,050 

... 

• •• 

8,767 

• ». 

, T . ■■■ 

Total 

4,87,404 

1,163 

... 

37,926 

14 

6515 


... 

8,757 

Total of Direct Expenditure 

15,28,962 

1,434 

515 

4,78,567 

3,955 

33,790 

20,47,223 

6,377 

91,489 






































OENEIUI. 6TATIBTICB. 


TABLE lY. 

lit Bengal for the official year 1907-1908. 

1 N 9 TITOTION*. 


MiiMiKim. 


BMri9t or Hanldipol Boordt. 


UMsttlced >y Nfttivo Btota*. 




UiroxB PBtTATa Mivaobmiibt. 


Atdod by (iovonttnaut or br Diitriofc or 
HonioipHl Boar(!!a. 



1,308 5,011 275 5,448 15,464 


2,484 22,582 . 29,021 8,043 

673 12,042 3.679 224 i3l,499 25,308 

1,702 15,678 2,000 10 58,907 1,755 


4,859 50,302 5,579 240 1,20,027 35,706 ... 488 1,509 12 12 37,7272,13,271 1,07,353 15,427 


405 

651 

60 831 


1,41,077 60 1,887 


16,733 

42,911 


59,644 





2,182 2.075 



1,391 


8A8S S8,779 6,110 


29,272 

1,405 

0,757 

20,210 

30,677 

26,967 

504 

... 

430 

1,754 

504 

2,184 


12,760 

* »• 

’*613 

•«« 

2,'i61 

12,760 

ESI 

1,79,432 

67,631 


585 

751 

15,716 



412 

"23 




^14 

19 

16.489 

531 

380 


5,779 4,577 

68,252 9,247 


74,031 13,824 


65 

. 100 


3,699 j 80 
*360 

2^*431 I 9,061 


9,241 



1,00,023 





































































































OENBHAI. aTATI»TIC8. 


GENERAL 

Eeturn of Esependitwt on Public Imtruetion 



DIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
University Education. 

Arts Oollpgos 

Colleges for Professiotvil Training — 
Law 

Medicine ., 

Engineering 

Agriculture 

Total for ProfossI ^nal Colleges ... 

Total for Colleges ... 
SO'UOOL EDUCATION. 
(Gknkrai,.) 

Secondary Sohoolt — 

■o u 1 High Sohools ... English 
For Boys I I English ... 

I Vornaculu!... 


85,872 


4,K5,1'J5 

2,16,178 

47,40!» 


Total for Secondary Schools for Boys ... 7,48,732 

n- 1 I High Schools ... English ... • 93.776 

For Girls j (Enldish 78,2,80 

i Vernaoular... 1,301 


Total for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 1,73,360 


Total Secondary Sohools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

Pritnary Schools — 


2,15,718 

10,04.761 


Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 12,20,479 


For Gills ( - 

( Lower Irnuary ... 

Total for Primary Schools for Girls .y 

Total Primary Sohools for Boys and Girls 

SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
(Special.) 

Training Suiiools— 

(a) Masters 
(h) Mistresses ... 

Schools of Art ... 

I^nw Schools 
Medical Sohools ... 

Engineering and Surveying Sohools 
Teohnioal and Industrial Sohools 
Coinraorcial Sohools 
Agricultural Sohools 

S Reformatory Sohools 
Madrasahs ... 
MieoellaneOua Sohools ... 


270 

40,277 


2,38,111 70,233 38,070 


22,426 


46.613 


1,03,488 81,337 

1,11,243 36,004 

29,839 5,115 


8,470 19,955 

50,017 27,044 

9,655 6,025 


2,38,111 1,10,740 


8,20,307 6,09.045 
5,10,894 27,336 



1,20,668 


1,82,729 

2,30,778 

24,082 


4.43,589 


6,42,838 




33,985 
98,934 I 1,04,443 


35,710 


28,717 


1,33.387 

2,20,573 


21,761 80,440 j 61,428 3,53,960 


12,42,240 2,37,396 I 2,59.856 27,47,338 2,30,722 


8,023 7,057 

12,700 1,048 

3,296 


20,855 

333 

120 


464 

26,661 


61,454 66,734 


24 

50,890 


82,327 


20,220 

36,092 

4,428 


420 

68,465 

7,320 

480 

' 998 
1,98,936 


55,697 

29,.545 

6,391 



9,22,092 3,18,761,1 1,75,640 18,95,458 6,42,969 91,743 


5,25,301 4,831 

18,08,077 2,24,088 


23,93,378 2,29,519 25,903 




Total of Direct Expenditure 


23,01,658 6,46,307 5,64,336 


3,27,969 60,327 26,191 


52,08,866 10,34,748 l,87,a35 





























































table IV. 

i« Bingal for th« offitial year 1907-1908, 


OEHBSikL BTiiTISTICS. 


XT 


INSTITUTIONS. 

MAITAOIHSVT. 

XToaidpJ. 

TCTAl BXSBNDITORB FROM 

Oaiis Tosit. 

M 

% 

t! 

s 

3 

is 

11 

"S 

b* 

i 

a 

« 

1 

•p 

<5 

1 

a 

1 

i 

% 

1 

-1 

^ 9 

3^ 

2 « 

d 

►4 

ill 01 

i 

•c 

04 

thTt (toaveoi. 

Fablic, 

li 

& . 

it 

•c| 

M 

33 

33 

SI 

■■n 

so 

37 

33 

30 1 

40 

41 

Bs. 

88,574* 

, lis. 

1,97,777 

41,634 

Rs. 

3,82,768 

2,ir,.366 

2,12.071 

12,392 

Rb. 

1,200 

Es, 

1,308 

Rs. 

3,01,350 

44,818 

40,750 

18,559 

601 

Ra. 

1,95,070 

1,127 

nil 15 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

8,82,296 

45,945 

2,52,116 

2,48,045 

12,993 





... 

1.04,728 

18,542 

... 


5,59,099 

88.574* 

2.39,411 

8,18,597 

1,200 

1,308 

4,06,078 

2,14,212 



14,41,396 

1,17,375 

8,905 

4,048 

7,83.017 

6,5,786 

16,896 

3.50,,340 
9,5,!i91 
23,235 

. 2,728 
9M,511 
61,000 

8,889 

7,993 

4,204 

13,20,867 

2,65,902 

71,616 

3,00,150 

1,90,009 

1,47,748 

8,643 

25,308 

1,7.55 

... 

20,63,617 

6,82,814 

2,09,654 

1,30,328 

8 64.699 

4,68,666 

1,62,245 

21,146 

16,64,415 

6,03,907 



29,66,086 

... 


Ih 

00 

405 

651 

831 

98,069 

85,903 

1,301 

28,434 

83,301 

15,0.80 

*•4 


1,99,312 

2,57,614 

24,082 


331 

1,66,373 


1,887 

1,85,273 

1,27,415 

... 

... 

4,81,008 

1,30,328 

8,66,030 

6,35,039 

1,62,305 

23,033 

18,49,688 

7,31,322 

35,706 


34,37,093 

1,677 

28,861 

12,605 

2,73,3.05 

90,572 

94,507 

1,68,826 

4,62,730 

17,011 

44,803 

2,26,529 

12,45,290 

91,7,38 

3,05,572 

15,016 

27,332 

... 

6,16,292 

21,80,294 

30,438 

2,85,860 

1,91,139 

6,31,656 

62,414 


3,97,310 


pm 

27,96,536 

355 

2,638 


1 

5,779 

08,273 

4,717 

9,050 

15,021 

8,016 

04,533 

81,093 

9!)5 

4,(i43 

... 

1,38,095 

2,30,284 

2,993 

8,097 

1,06,621 


j 14,376 

23,06';^ 

1,46,626 

■ 5 637 


3,68,379 

33,431 






5,42.936 


pB 

31,64,965 

"'l87 

2,809 

’350 

12,033 

"504 

14,199 

15,267 

59 

187 

3,709 

.36,373 

16,398 

4,320 

504 

19,090 

41,226 

1,90,403 

27,700 

10,()06 

99,405 

40,747 

21,492 

24,655 

68,749 

39,120 

60,180 

1,163 

65 

12’356 

”’300 

22’431 

"’100 

320 

' 9,001 

6,090 

681 

7,525 

4i,5!451 

8.908 

0,515 

12.477 

' 4,101 

49,230 

15,256 

13,941 

0,405 

'i',352 

55,294 

444 

624 

3,763 

22,029 

1,10,489 

33 

"613 

’ 3,992 

... 

2 , 12 . 94.5 

42,393 

30,785 

1, *46,208 
49.71,5 ■ 
96,590 
37.576 
984 
72,502 
65,310 
2,46,383 

45.348 

1,21.866 

5,79,152 

36,375 

9,481 

1,41,098 

2,29,647 

4,638 

... 

10 00,391 

2,97,681* 

16,20,264 

23,29,548 

9,05,488 

1,10,612 

38,91,750 

17,18,117 

88,329 

. 

90,43,844 


luola4«t fts. 


,282 fcum ProTiuUfti ] 2 «»t«suei. 

















































































xri 


OSNERAl. STATISTICS. 


GENERAL 

Return of Expenditure on Pitblio Imtruiiion 

PUBUO 


OBJBCrS 0» BXPEHDIICKK. 


Pt>bz.io 


UAntged bj Government. 


INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 

Ruilding 

I'urniture and Apparatus (Special Grants 
only). 

Total 

University 

Direction 

Inspection 

f Arts Colleges... 

Medical Oollegos 
Other Professional Colleges 
Scholarships Secondary Schools 
or stipends'^ Primary Schools 
held in | Medical Schools 

Technical and Industrial 
Schools. 

(.Other Special Schools 
Total 

Miecellamoue— 

Hostel (Boarding) charges ... 

Charges for abolished schools 
Charges for oonduotiDg examinations 
Stipends, prizes and rewards to unrecog¬ 
nised Tols. 

Stipends, prizes and rewards to Maktabs ... 
Poyments to other private schools 
Contingencies and misoellanoous 

Total MiscellauoouB charges ... 

Total of Indirect Expenditure ... 

Total Expenditure on Public Instruction 
in 1907-1908. 


Es. 

3,90,626 

32,004 


4,28,630 


4,28,530 


19,67,492! 


Re. 

101 

54 


166 


11 
Sfi 


Rs. 


155 


1,589 1515 


Rs, 


4,78,567 


Es. 

47,437 


47,437 


■il 

w 


Rs. 


47,437 


51,392 


Rs. , 

4,44,064 

32,068 


4,76,122 


33,790 


Munisgvd hjr 


4,76,122 


25,23,345! 


Rs. 


6,377 


6,377 


Re. 

9,072 

2,451 


11,523 


11,523 


11,03,012 



























dBNKaAl STATISnOt. 


table IV. 

in Bengal for the offkial year t507‘1908. 



10,084 


58,779 



























































OBNEBAL BTATISTlOg. 


*Tiii 


QENEBAL 

Meturn of Expentiiturt on EvMk Inotruetion 




PtJBUO 



Ua»»i f«m»a 



▲ld«d bjr QoTernioe&t or by Diitriot or Musioipftl fioordt. 

Cooidod. 

OBJiEOrS Of EXPEffDITPitK. 

1 


t 

f 


•o 

l 




■S| 

- 

TS 

s 


u 





3 



■5 " 

1 




o 

US 

Ok 

Is 


la 

f 



|l 

S 

■§ 

at 

11 

iS* 

1 

h* 

|l 

1 

1 

26 

27 

28 

28 

SO 

81 

INDIEEOT EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Buildinir 


12,437 

11,529 

60,837 

1,71,577 

1,139 

118 

Fumilure aud ApparatuB (Special Grants 

7,593 

6,079 

13,470 

81,637 

3,110 

712 

only). 

• 








Total 

20,030 

17,608 

64,307 

2,53,214 

4,249 

830 

University 

Direction 

Inspection 

... 


... 


... 

... 

< a • 

f Arts Colleges . . 


.. . 

>., 

• • • 


• •• 


Medical Colleges 

Other ProfoBBional Oullegos 


... 

•• 


... 

... 

Boholarships 

Secondary Schools 


• . • 

• • • 

• •• 



or stipends <; 

Primary Sohools 


. • « 

,,, 


• .. 

... 

held in 

Medical Schools 

Technical and Industrta’ 

... 


... 

. 


... 


Schools. 








..Other Bpooial Sohools 



... 



••• 


Total 



... 

... 

... 


MiscL’llaneotiB- 








Hostel (Boarding) charges 

Charges for abolished sohools 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Charges for oonduoting.esauiinations ... 
Btipeuds, prizes and rewards to onrecog- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

nised Tola. 







Stipends, prizes and rewards to Maktabs 
Payments to other private schools 


... 


... 

... 

a«a 

Contingencies and miscelLancous 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Total Miscellaneona charges 



... 

... 

... 

• • • 

Total of Indirect Expenditure 

20,030 

17,608 

64,307 

2,53,214 

4,249 

830 

Total Expenditure on Public Instruction 
in 1907-1908. 

_ / 

23,21,688 

6,62,915 

6,28,643 

54,62,080 

10,88,997 

1,88,665 

































TASIiE IV. 

Sengal for the offloiat year 1907-1908. 


OENBRAI STATISTICSi 


*ix 


tBSntVTIONS. 


ItAXAesinn. 


TOTAL BXPBNDITURB FBOM- 


VoAiA^A. 


1 





1 

Al] other soaroM. 


Qbav. Tom.. 

1 


i 

o 

a 

1 

% 

£ 



Jl 


Fablic. 



a 

h 

i 

a 

& 

1 

1 

•3 

Sk. 

■B 

1 

II 

f| 

1 

4. 

3s 

BD 0 
|1 



33 

3S 

34 

35 

so 

37 

S8 

39 

40 

41 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

lU. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

83,620 

84,877 

4,81,464 

19,110 

7,198 

13,576 

1,98,920 

19,065 


7,39,339 

16,130 

19,952 

92,356 

6,236 

908 

10,703 

27,741 

3,866 

... 

1,40,809 

99,760 

1,04,829 

6,73,820 

24,345 

8,106 

24,279 

2,26,667 

22,931 

... 

8,80,148 






70,124 


... 

... 

1,60,124 




... 



• >« 

... 

1,20,889 

. . . 



87,837 

2,966 

• * • 

617 

12,424 


7,08,172 



76,793 

28 

... 

21,236 

... 

... 

97,067 


... 

5,897 

215 



5,981 

• . . 

... 

12,093 



27,167 

2,003 

215 


■ . . 


29,386 


... 

62,780 

16,376 

131 

919 

2,006 

4,306 

»«• 

76,616 



3,196 

14,935 

... 

3 

139 

676 

>.• 

18,948 


... 

8,172 

694 


48 

626 

• •• 


9,640 


... 

5,179 

4,028 

125 

... 

293 

... 

... 

9,626 

... 


3,732 

1,191 

... 

... 

1,474 

297 

... 

6,694 



9,87,132 

1,27,306 

3,437 

71,094 

32,372 

17,702 

... 

12,39,043 



1,90,184 

9 

1,294 

6 ,66,666 

3,51,754 

255 


11,00,162 



' 4;963 

23,399 

1,068 


362 

... 

29,792 



8,631 

634 

3,425 

1,862 

74 

• • • 

14,626 

... 

... 

36 

277 

... 

6 

... 

318 



854 

150 

501 


60 

• «« 


1,666 



668 


3,008 

... 

763 

319 


4,658 

... 

... 

42,092 

37,406 

2,701 

84,253 

72,166 

8,563 

... 

2,42,171 

... 

... 

2,47,292 

61,633 

8,849 

6,44.344 

4,26,595 

4,879 


13,93,192 

99,750 

1,04,829 

18,08,244 

2,13,184 

20,392 

7,39,717 

6,86,634 

45,212 

... 

36,12,^ 

3,97,431* 

16,26,093 

41,37,792 

11,18,672 

1,31,004 

46,31,467 


1,33,641 

••• 

1,25,66,227 


* lDolnd«i Ri. 0f233 ipeat f^pm ProriacUl B^onaei. 





















































































OBMSSAl Witisnos. 

GENERAL 

Return the Staget qf Instructktt of Ritpih in Puilie Seheds for Beeoniarg R^tkHon 


Hibh Bxag*. «“»“ 


Oottpricing til fmpili wlio fa»^ paM«d 


OtAM Oy SOBOOI. 


Nonb*? of 
Mhooli. 


Kai&bar of 
popili OD th« 
roilt on 31t( 

Uu^t 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Fob Boys. 


Government 

English 

Vemaoular 

43 

18 

District Fund 

English 

Vernacular 

32 

101 

Municipal ... 

English 

Vemaoular 

6 

2 

Native States 

English 

Vernacular 

23 

6 

Aided 

English * 
Vernacular 

691 

239 

Unaided ... 

English 

Vernacular 

269 

40 


Total 

1,469 


Govorament 


Fob Giri.s. 

I English 
j Vemacnlar 


DiatrictFund y£;,tla! 


Municipal ... 


English 

Vemaoular 


10,382 
1,199 
2,717 
6,493 
991 
171 
2,535 
. 461 

67,513 
13,587 
43,298 
2,027 

1,61,974 

311 


NaUTC Stale. 

DaeiM ... 


Total, Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Fob Boys. 

QoTernment 
District Fund 

Municipal ... ... 

Native States 

Aided 

Unaided ... 


Fob GiBta 

Government 
District Fund 
Municipal 
Native States 
Aided 

Unaided ... 


Total Primary Schools for Boys and 
Girls. 

Grand Total 


193 

95 

7 

556 

26,349 

6,760 


7,075 

1,69,049 


7,694 

7,992 

467 

20,129 

8,05,265 

1,42,121 


33,960 9,83,668 


67 

745 

67,628 

9,366 


3,384 

37,344 

38,885 


78,266 
10,61,924 
12,20,D73 


«qQiyAJ«Dt itftodttd. 



47 56 103 


33,168 33,088 1,112 34,200 












































































QSHXEAi stAnsnct. 

in Bengai ofc the end of the offleial year ld07d>8. 


xsem Fanuair Bixoia. 



tOWBR FctUiRT StaSI, 


Total. 

OonLprlafsK *11 pvpiU wbo liirs 
pM«^ b^rond tM Low«r l^itsar/ 
Btag*i but hftve sot ptised 
btrottd Ui6 Cp£Mu Pfiiatry 

HUS*. 

Comprisiog all pupil* wbo ha 
Prima 

Beading printed booki. 

re not pasted bejond the Lower 
rjr Stage. 

- - 

Not reading printed book*. 

- 

8 



4 


Boyi. 

aiTii. 

Total, 

Bojra, 

Gin*. 

Ttital. 



Total. 

Boya. 

Qiria. 

Total. 

1,948 

276 

702 

1,317 

211 

25 

631 

87 

17,868 

2,975 

9,409 

616 

"l 

13 

2 

1,948 

276 

702 

1,317 

211 

25 

631 

88 

17,881 

2,977 

9,409 

615 

727 

508 

1,010 

3,003 

218 

88 

960 

230 

18,818 

6,522 

8,208 

1,171 

"2 

14 

12 

6 

3 

66 

61 

13 

11 

727 

510 

1,024 

3,015 

218 

88 

966 

233 

18,884 

6,583 

8,221 

1,182 

48 

200 

159 

940 

8 

20 

309 

80 

2,905 

2,106 

989 

433 

"14 

“* 6 

9 

42 

61 

16 

6 

48 

206 

159 

954 

8 

20 

315 

89 

2,947 

2,157 

1,005 

439 

10,382 

1,107 

2,703 

6,465 

991 

171 

2,523 

447 

67,388 

13,472 

4;j,209 

2,610 

■" 2 

14 

28 

12 

14 

125 

115 

29 

17 

10,382 

1,199 

2,717 

6,493 

991 

171 

2,536 

461 

67,613 

18,687 

43,298 

2,627 

36,064 

16 

36,080 

41,463 

188 

41,651 

8,203 

144 

8,347 

1,51,618 

856 

1,61.974 

... 

82 

» > • 

82 

• •t 

74 

74 

... 


... 


311 

311 

... 

• • • 

t • • 


••• 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 


• •• 

• « * 

• •• 

“6,255 

88 

1,023 

1,111 

593 

2,148 

2,741 

44 

234 

278 

802 

4,453 

1,424 

12 

182 

194 

30 

794 

824 


818 

318 

46 

1,378 

85 

1 

27 

28 

2 

24 

26 

2 

■ 8 


5 

80 

• *. 

101 

1,314 

1,415 



3,665 

46 

560 

606 

HRSI 

6,222 

7,075 

36,165 


37,495 

42,088 

3,228 

45,316 

8,249 

704 

8,953 

1,52,471 

6,678 

1,59,049 

1,232 

1 

1,233 

4,806 

20 

4,826 

1,617 

18 

1,633 

7,656 

89 

7,694 

1,601 

76 

1,677 

3,243 

317 

3,560 

2,344 

411 

2,755 

7,188 

804 

7,998 

16 

• • • 

16 

260 

4 

264 

174 

13 

187 

450 

17 

487 

731 


768 

10,541 

709 

■U^l 

7,233 

874 

8,107 


1,620 

20,129 

19,656 


19,733 

4,75,445 

15,654 

4,91,099 

2,68,501 

25,879 

2,94,380 

7,63.636 

41,62.9 

8,06,266 

731 


733 

72,208 

2,310 

74,518 

61,092 

6,777 

06,809 


8,089 

1,42,121 

23,967 

193 

24,160 

5,66,603 

19,014 

5,85,517 



3.73,933 

9,31,470 

62,198 

9,83,668 

• 1 • 

66 

66 

«*. 

205 

205 


189 

189 

• • • 

460 

460 


• • » 



"22 

“22 


’45 

”‘45 

• B • 

‘"C7 

• •• 

67 


8 

8 

8 

313 

821 

12 

404 

416 

20 

725 

746 

56 

910 

966 

■Mlrl 

34,254 

36,771 

860 

29,991 


2,431 

65,192 

67,623 

... 

47 

47 

wm 

3,885 

4,003 

82 

6,229 

6,311 1 

200 

9,161 

9,361 

66 

1,031 

1,087 


38,679 

40,322 

944 

35,858 


2,651 

76,606 

78,256 

24,023 

1,224 

26,247 

5,68,146 

57,693 

6,25,839 

3,41,905 


4,10,735 

9,34,121 

1,27,8(» 

10,61,924 

60,188 

2,654 

62,742 

3,10,234 

50,921 j6,71,155 

3,50,154 

do,534 

4,19,688 

10,86,692 

1,34,381 

12,20,973 


































































































osmsitii. tTATunoi. 

GENERAL 

Meturn thomng the Resutte of the Pretfribed Examinatiom in 



1.—ARTS COLLEGES. 

1. Master of Arts ... 

2. Baobelor of Arts ... . 

3. Bachelor of Soienoe ... . 

4. First Examination in Arts 
n.—COLLEGES FOR PBOFES- 

8IONAL TRAINING. 

(а) Law— 

1. Honours in Law 

2. Bachelor of Law 

(б) Medicine— 

1. Preliminary Scientific ( Boys .. 

L. M. 8. • f Girls . 

2. First L. M. S. *' 



3. Combined Preliminary j Boys ... 
Scientific and first L.M.S. ) Girls ... 

4. Second L. M. S. and re- Buys ... 

examinations ^ _ Girls .. 

6. Preliminary Soientifle Boys ... 
M. B. Girls ... 

6. FirstM.B. ;;; 

7. Combined Preliminary Boys ... 
Scientific and first M.B. Girls ... 

8. Second M.B. 

9. Hononrs in Medicine 

10. Doctor in Medicine gSib 

(«) Engineering— 

1. B. B. ... ... 

2. First examinations in Engineering 
(rf) ACTioultiire— 

1. Higher class examination 
IlL—ScnOOLS FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 


1. Matriculation 


Boys ... 
Girls ... 


2. B class examination ... 

8. O Ditto 

4, High School Honours j Boys ... 
Examination. ( Giris ... 

6. High Sohool Examina- Boys ... 
tion for Europeans. Girls ... 

6. Middle Sohool Examina- Boys ... 

tion. Girls ... 

7. Upper Primary Examin- Boys .. 

ation. Girls... 

8. Lower Primary Exami- ; Boys ... 

nation. Girls ... 

IV.—SCHOOLS FOR SPECIAL , 
INSTRUCTION. 

1. Training School ex- ( English ... 
aminatiun for musters. | Yemaoular 

2. Sohool of Arts Examin- I Boys ... 

ation. I Girls ... 

3. Vernacular Medical Examination;.. 

4. Overseer Examination 

5. Sub-overseer Examination 

6 . Amin class final Examination 

7. Survey final Examination 

8. Accounts Examination 

9. Sanskrit title Examination 

10. » second Examination 

11. M Examination 

12. Madrasa Central Examination ... 



Boys ... 
Girls ... 
Boya... 
Girls... 
Boys ... 
Girls ... 
Boys ... 



13 126 46 20 

20 822 634 619 

1 37 . 

33 333 637 706 


4 

4 

868 

51 

2,967 

111 

15,093 

727 



371 828 

7 8 

3 8 

I 18 


4 ... 

6 7 

1,304 1,925 
63 14 

3,639 3,122 
119 48 

16,501 3,181 
761 6l 



66 11 

246 17 

413 6 

3 116 


46 238 

116 1,490 

37 

46 1,621 


12 42 92 313 



1,243 1,694 
15 1 

2 


63 3,818 

24 
10 
18 


16 ... 

7 

6,093 2.443 
183 ... 

13,663 3,051 
428 4 

47,800 4,498 
1,804 28 


16 

14 

10,461 

197 

19,736 

480 

66,479 

1,893 















































































































TABLE VI. 

Bengal for the offleial gear 19(ff-l908. 


O&NBltAI, RTATiancS. 


aadii 


































































































































School Edtjcatiom, School EDHCiTioifi 

Special. _ _ Geheral. 


UlV 


QXKSBAL STAtlSTlCI. ^ 

ORHRBAL «X GBUEBIll 

Selurn sbowiiig the Dtsttihulioit of Dietriet Bool’d ond Mumeipal SJipenditure on Pubtio 


OBJECTS or KXPBMDlTURR. 


PS PS 
M Q ' 

> H 




DIBECT EXPENDITUEE. 

Arts Collogos 
Prolessioual Collegoa 

Total for CoUegiate Education 

Secondary Schools. 
rFor j High Schools English 

■ Boys I Middle ditto (English 

{Vemaoular... 

Total of Secondary Schools for boys 

For (High Schools, English 

Girls { Middle ditto ( English 

( Vernacular... 

Total of Secondary Schools for girls 

Total of Secondary Schools for boys 
and girls. 

Primary Schools. 

Total Primary Schools for boys 
For Girls 


( Upper Primary 
j Lower Primary 


BZPENDITCRB OP mSIUlCT EOAHnS 


la Imnnrnoai viaisas aa 


Total Primary Schools for girls 

.Total Primary Schools for boys & girls 

S'hools for Special Instriiclion. 
^Training Schools for Masters 
Training Schools for distresses 
Seliools of Art 
liaw Sohools ... 

Medical Schools 

-( Engineering and Surveying Sohools ... 

' Teobuical and Industrial Schools 
Oommoroial Schools 
Agricultural Schools 

/ Madrasas 

Mother Sohools < Holoriaatory Sohools... 

( Miseolloneous Schools 

Total 

INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. > 
Buildiugs ... ... ... 

Fumitiiro and Apparatus (Special 
grants only). 

Total 


Inspcclirn ... ... 

rAi's Colleges 

M..d!cal Colleges ... ... 

Other Professional Colleges ... 
Scholarships , Secondary Schools 
held in ' Primary Sohools ... 

Medical Sohools ... 

Technical and Industrial Sohools 
,0 th or Special Sohools 


Misoollanoous 


Total 


Grand Total 


Matober of 
Imtitutioust 

Komber of 
•eholuri on tbe 
rolli on th« tint 
of linrob. 

ATenge BQiabar 
OD tberolli 
moatbly duiag 
tb« 7 ««r. 

AT«rag» daflj 
fttteadaoca. 

PfOTineia) 

rcTeauM. 

Fusdi. 

3 

8 

4 

6 

• 

r 

1 

19 

15 

14 

Bs. 

Bs. 

1,200 

1 

19 

15 

■El 

... 

1,200 

1 

31 

101 

479 

2,238 

6,493 

436 

2,091 

6,178 

333 

1,662 

4,796 

• •• 

■ 

133 

9,210 

8,705 

6,791 

... 

54,402 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

B 

B 


B 


B 


133 

9,210 

8,705 

6,791 

... 

54,402 

95 

7,992 

8,103 

6,600 

1 to 

t • • 

•t» 

26,640 

95 

7,992 

8,103 

5,660 

... 

26,640 

... 

B 

B 

B 

**t 

B 



B 



mmm 

l^BBBBBI 

95 


8,103 

iCS 

5,660 

... 

26,640 

• •• 

8 

"'l67 

"'l72 

‘“129 

• 

« « • 

• •B 

'8,757 

8 

167 

172 

129 

... 

8,757 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

9,072 

2,461 


... 


... 

... 

11,523 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

,• • • 


• • . 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

• «* 

... 

... 

... 


... 

a*** 

237 

17,388 

16,995 

12,594 

... 

1*03,522 

































































' • ' ■ aBSMAl BtAIlfnOfc 

TABliB mi. 

^ Bingstfor iht optial gear ld07-i9f)S. 


OK.rOBWO lUtlRTJCTIOS. 


Swum Bouhm. 





Sa^Jioriptluns, 

KndowmBDU 
oud other 
looreet. 

1 

11 1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

276 

3,699 

275 

3,599 

2 ’,782 

"224 

2.000 

16 


IjriTimtom UMAW M- 


Tottl DiitrietTvAd 
«xpeo4Uoc« on piUiUl 


1,566 34,632 



1,07,353 


2,728 

98,611 

61,000 


1,62,245 


60 


60 


1,62,305 



8,006 1 i 88,615 5,067 8,837 1,56,047 1,589 


8,25,232 


127,306 


61,533 


11,18,672 
















































































































oBKBKAt mtiwm GBNBBAL 

:R<aurn tkomng th* DiifriiuiioH of Dittriet Board atul Mumeipai EitpeMdilure an Publie 


ixpsHoncaxof hckicm'ai, boaKus 


I» IimiscTioir* iiAiriAiw »v 


NsmW of Avomm naiabor 
Noinb*^ of •obotaw on tb« on tho wUji 
liMtliutlooo. roUs oa tbo aonvbly danog 
31tt of Morok. tho you. 


AvorM* doilf 
fttteadoBOO. 


TroTinetol 

Ktyouaoi. 


DIKBOT EXPENDITUEE. 

' Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 

Total for Collegiate Edncation 

Secondary Sohooh. 

'For j High Schools English 
Boys. } Middle ditto | English 

j Vemaoular ... 

Total of Secondary Schools for Boys 

For I High Schools English 
Girls, i Middle ditto | English 

i Vernacular .. 


< 4 Total of Secondary Schools for Girls 

I 3 j 

S S Total of Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

§ Priman/ Sehooh. 

s F„Boy. ... H'ESS::; 

Total Primary Schools for Boys , . 


For Girls 


Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 


LTotal Primary Schools for Girls ... 

Total Primary Schools for Boys and Girls ... 

Sehooh for Special Instruction. 
'Training Schools for Masters 
^ Training Schools for Mistresses 

S Schools of Art 

5 . Law Schools 

p Medical Schools 

^ S Enrineering and Surveying Schools ... 

S Tewnioal and Industrial Schools 
g® Commercial Schools 
A grioultural Schools 
on / Madrasahs 

.Other Schools J Eeformatory Schools... 

( MisooUaneous Schools 

Total 

INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 
Buildings 

Furniture and Apparatus (Special 
Giants only). 

Total 

Inspection 

rArtsCoUeges 

I Medical Colleges ... ... 

j Other Professional Colleges ... 
■Soholarihipi j Secondary Schools 
held in Primary Schools ... 

I Medical Schools ... 

I Teohuioal and Industrial Schools 
LOther Special Schools 


Hiaoellaneoos 



Grand Total 


17 I 1,760 I 1,702 1,312 8,377 7,078 













































































oBxiiUL mnsTtos. 


TABLE Vlt. 

Ifutrueiion in Bengal for the ofteiai gear 


im^isoa. 


OB POBWCINOT8,DCTION. 


MvnOltAt. Boakdb. 


la lofUtatiooi 


Tout mantetpil Tetol ezp«Bditar«*of 
ezpoadituro o& puMto Diatriet aod Maatsipol 
iuktrnotiOB. BoardR oa pul?U* 

iiMtraotioB, 



80,164 1,053 1.877 37,039 616 3,006 1,08,119 


1,81,004 


90,803 

28 

215 

2,218 

16,606 

14,935 

694 

4,153 

1,191 


1,30,743 


70,382 


12,49,676 


/ 











































































































QENEEAL TABLE VIK. 



(1) ** Bo«rd«r»'* in ccrliunn 3 m«naj on); pQpil>bo*rdfln, 






















EUEOPEAN EDUOATION--QBNBBM4 TABLE m. 





OENBBAL STATUttCdi 


EDUCATION general 
Beturn of European Schools and Scholars in 



ruBiic 


Uirsat Fosize 


MASSjred by QoT«nkis«st. 

by ZHftriot m 

^ class OB' IKBTITUTIONB. 

1 

1 

I 

>5 

1 
® J 

IS 

Is 

'Sm, 

II 

- “ 

• '1 
li 

i| 

. 

|8S. 

V 

T3 

• 

1 

< 

1 

1 

V 

8 

1 

1 

g. 

s| 

2^ 

is 

5 

s| 

1 

s 

s 

4 

t 

6 

7 

SCHOOL EDUCATION, GENERAL. 

SnaiNDARY SCH001,S. 

/ High Schools ... English 
, For Boys! _ .(English 

( Middle Schools ... j Vemaoular... 

1 

"l84 

'l8C 

181 

* 

... 

Total for Boys’ Schools 

1 

184 

186 

181 


at * 

( High Schools ... English 

For Girls j ( English ,.. 

( Middle Schools ... | Vernacular ... 

1 

112 

114 

110 

... 

... 

Total for Girls’ Schools 

1 



110 

... 


Grand Total Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

2 

296 

800 

291 

... 

... 

Pbimaiiv Schools. 

::: 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Total Primary Schools fur Boys 




... 

... 


::: 



... 

A 


... 

Total Primary Schools for Girls 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Grand Total of Primary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

... 

... 

... 

... 



SCHOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 







Training Schools — 

(a) For Mosters 
(i) For Mistresses 

Schools of Art 

Law Schools ... ... 

Medical Sohools ... ... ,... 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 

Industrial Schools ... 

Commercial Schools ... ... 

Agrioultmal Schools 

' Madrasas 

Other Schools | Jleformatory Schools 
( idisoellanoous Schools 

1 

’*’l5 

• » . 

’ "l5 

... 

a * . 

*• . 

’"l6 

* « • 

a 

••• 

tt« 

Total 

1 

15 

15 

15 

... 

... 

■ Total of Schools of Public Instruction ... 

3 

311 

315 

306 

... 

... 
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TABLE III. ' /r-.; 

Bengal for the official year .19(ff’l908. 

inbtitptionb. 


MAxiasMSirc. 


CbDKE rilVATH MASAflEMEKT. 
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OSHSBAL VtATimm* 


EDUCATION GENEEAL 

Meium of Mtreptan ScAoofy and Bakotart in- 


CtABB 07 XKflTITUnONa. 


PUBLIC IBSTXTUTtONS. 


UiroxB PBXtiTi llurjLonuiirt 


Vauldtd. 


52 

"g» 


? 8 
SB} 


II 

si 


is 

"1 

12 

111 


Orftnd ToiaJ 
iBiititBUona, 


0r4Bd ToM of 
Soholon on 
tfa* nit of 
UMoliu 


80H00L EDUCATION, GENERAL. 

SliCOiSDARY SOHOOLB. 

(High Schools ... English 
For Boys < J English 

V Middle Schools... ( Vernacnlsr.. 

Total for Boys’ School* 


' High Schools 

For GirU 

, Middle Schools 


English 
( English 
i Vernaonlor, 


Total for Girls’ Schools 

Gi-and Total Secondary Schools for Boys 
and Girls. 

Pkimart Schools. 

::: ::: 

Total Frimaiy Schools for Boys 

::: 

Total Primary Sohools'for Girls 

Grand Total of Primary Schools for Boys 
and Girls, 

SCHOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 

Training Sohoola— 

(a) For Masters 

(i). For Mistresses ... 

Schools oi Art 

Law Schools ... ... ... 

Medical Schools ... ... ... 

Engineering and Surveying Schools 
Industrial Schools ... ... 

Commercial Schools... ... ’... 

Agricultural Schools ... ... 

( Madmsas ... 

Reformatory Schools ... 

Miscellaneous Schools 


Total 

Total of Schools of Public Instruction 


667 


567 


667 


628 


460 


628 


460 


667 


460 


460 


16 


7 

22 


44 


5 

1 


14 

3 


17 


23 


2 

2* 


72 


1,583 

1,378 


2,961 


1,062 

2,338 


3,390 


6,361 


856 

58 


414 


1,024 

90 


1,114 


1,628 


16 


102 

116 


8,U2 


* 1 school for males with 48 pupils sad 1 school for females With 67 pupils. 
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OEKERAL STATISTICS, 


xxxiii 


TABLE in. 

BtngUl for t/u official year 1907-1909. 
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OSNBRAL MATISTIOS. 


GENERAL TABLE IIIA, 


Number oj ScMare in European Schools on the 31st March 1908, classified according to sex, race, or creed. 



Earcip»»D 

and 

EarMiag. 

Native 

Ohrurilan*. 



Buddiiiftl. 


Otheri. 



Brahnan*. 

Nnn.lirah. 

zniaa. 

dan a. 


Total. 

ScHoor, Education—Genkkal— 
Secondary Schools — 

For Boys— 

/ Male ... 

1,453 

2 

34 

5 

31 

■ 

41 

16 

1,683 

Hieli Schools ... { 

( Female ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 


. . 


Middle Schools— 

/ Male 

1,312 

8 

3 


7 

12 

2 

14 

1,358 

English ... j 

1 Female ... 

20 

... 

... 

... 


... 


. . . 

20 

f Male 

... 

... 








Yeruaoulai ... i 

(Female ... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

. . . 


... 

For Girls— 

/ Male 

165 


3 

2 

1 


9 

11 

191 

High Schools ... J 

( Female ... 

766 

4 

49 

... 


2 

16 

26 

861 

Middle Schools— 

r Male ... 

426 

C 

8 

4 

3 


3 

4 

454 

English ... 1 

(Female ... 

1,823 

6 

9 

2 


2 

23 

20 

1,884 

/Male 










Yernaonlar ... j 

( Female ... 



... 


« 

• •• 

... 

... 

.. . 

Total 

5,964 

25 

106 

13 

42 

17 

94 

90 

6,351 

Primary Schools — 

/ Male 

253 

16 





■ 


270 

For Boys ... | 

( Female ... 

141 

... 



... 


■ 

2 

144 

(^nlo ... 

385 

12 




11 

■ 

1 

410 

For Girls ... < 

(Female ... 

CG4 

23 



... 

10 

■ 

6 

704 

Total 

1,443 

61 




21 

4 

9 

1,628 

School EntrcATioH — Special — 

/ Male 

Traimng Schools ... < 

(Female ... 

/ Male 

Industrial Schools. .. < 

( Female ... 

15 

102 

... 


... 

... 



• as 

16 

• SB 

102 

• s • 

/ Male ... 

49 








49 

Commercial Schools | 

( Female ... 

65 

2 


... 

... 


... 

..a 

67 

Total 

231 

2 



... 




233 

Total of Schools of Public Instruc- 

7,638 

78 

106 

13 

42 

38 

98 

99 

8,112 

tion. 









Jaulade Aboriginal ObrlftUui. 

















































EUROPEAN EDUCATION—GENERAL TABLE IV. 
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OSMBKAt STATISTICS. 


BDUOATIOX GENERAL 
Return of Expenditure on Publte Inelruetion in European 











prBXic 


UirnBR PiTBEto 





UBQagfd bj Ooverimiont. 


1 

MaDii|;od bj 

OBJBCTB OF EXPBNDrrOBE. 

s 

1 

§ 

3 

s 

C. 

1 

(A4 

e 

*C 

-e 

a 

4 

1 

1 

X 

g 

n 

1 

,1 

1 

1 

o 

tJ 

g 

S 

g. 

li 

M 

■d 

% 

fn 

i 

g 

3 

s 

4 

a 

6 

V 

•c 

■s 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

S 

It 

10 

DTREOT EXPENDITURE. 
BOHOOL EDUCATION, OENEEAL. 
Secondari/ Solwals. 

„ „ ( U'RIi Sciiouls ... Englisli ... 

tor tioye j ditto ( English 

t Vernacular... 

Bs. 

30,'841 

Rs. 

iiis 

Be. 

7,500 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs,. 

37,841 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Total f r Secondary Schools for Boys ... 

30,341 



7,500 


... 

37,841 



„ ( nigh Schools ... English 

For Girls | j^ddlo ditto 1 English 

( Voniaoular... 

13,003 

... 

. . 

7,502 

;;; 

... 

20,505 

... 


Total for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 

13,003 



7,602 

... 



... 


Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 
and Girls. 

43,344 

... 

... 

16,002 

... 

. 

58,346 



Primary Bohoole. 

„ ( Upper Primary ... 

For Boys j Primary ... 

... 



... 

::: 

... 

... 


... 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 

• 





... 


... 

... 

,, , f Upper Primary ... 

1' or Girls J Ly Primary ... 



... 

... 


... 




Total for Primary Schools for Girls ... 




... 






Total Primary Schools for Boys and 
Girls. 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


SCHOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 
Training SuIiooIh for — 

(a) Masters... 

(i) hlistresseB 

Sohoola of Art ... 

Law Schiiole 

Medical Schools ... 

Engiiieei ing and Surrey iug Schools 
Technical and Industrial Schools 
Commerciul Schools ... 

Agricultural Sohools 

/ Reformatory Schools 

Other SohooLs 1 Ma-drosas ... 

(. Mis ellaneous Sohools ... 

5,014 

... 

• ••' 

... 

... 


... 

... 

6,514 

... 

• i . 

Total 

6,514 





... 

6,614 

... 

... 

Total of Direct Expenditure 

48,858 


... 

15,003 

... 


63,660 

... 

... 







































OKNBHAI. STATISTICS. 


xxxrii 


table iV. 

Sehooh in Bengal for (he oflcuil year ^&07-^W.9. 

INBIllUTlONS. 


Mahaqkvbkt. 

VV9XB Pumri MiJIAOBMKNT. 

District or Uunicipsi Bo«rda. 

Mftiuttilnod hj Kctivc SUtec, 

Aided by OuTerument. 



2,271 
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OENEBilL STATISTICS. 


EDUCATION GENERAL 

Jletiirn of Erp*nddure on PuW’c Insiroctioii in European 



PUBLIC 


UADVa VUTAtl 


Allied by Goveromeot—poarJJ, 

Unaided. 

OfiJBOTS Of BZFBNDITUBB. 

i 

b. 

1 

1 

« 

o 

•n 

s 

s . 

IS 

4 ? 

U £ 

W 

*2 

o 

H 

a 

fa 

g 

cL 

X 

a> 

.S 

0 

m 

1 

20 1 

27 

29 

20 

30 

31 

DIRECT KXl’KNDITURE. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

* Rs. 

Es. 

80UOOL EDUCATION, GENERAL. 







Secondary Sc/too/n, 

e- 






For Bovs ( Unglieb ... 

.')8,2S4 


37,9.55 

1,52,399 

69,417 

e *• 

^ 1 Middle ditto ( Eliigliab 

24,180 

8,044 

17,799 

82,015 



( Vernacular... 

... 


... 




Total for Secondary Schools for Boys ... 

82,464 

8,644 

55,764 

2,34,414 

59,417 


For GirlR f Sobonla ... English ... 

79,r3-i 

158 

17,107 

1,32,313 



*or wrls j Middle ditto 1 Eiillish ... 

72,11“ 

13,575 

10,387 

1,55,89.8 

.. . 

• ee 

I Vernaoulnr... 

... 






Total for Secondary Schools for Girls ... 

1,51,851 

13,733 

33,494 

2,88,211 



Total Secondary Schools both for Boys 

2,34,315 

22,377 

89,248 

. 5,22,625 

69,417 


and Girls. 







Primary Sohooh, 







For Bovs f 

3,940 

12,410 

905 

30,121 


... 

" 1 Lower Rrimnry ... 

744 


715 

2,801 

... 

... 

Total for Primary Schools for Boys ... 

4,690 

12,416 

1,680 

38,922 


... 

For Gills f ••• 

8,o37 

1,737 

8,360 

33,470 



n or UUIS j Lower Primary ... 



2,255 

4,135 



Total for Primary Schools for Girls .. . 

8725 

1,737 

10,615 

37,611 


... 

Total Primary Schools for Boys and 

13,415 

14,153 

12,295 

76,533 


« • • 

Girls. 







SCnOOL EDUCATION, SPECIAL. 







Training Schools for — 







(o) Masters ... 


t > . 




, , . 

(A) Mistresses 

... 

• • • 



« • • 

• et 

Schools of Art ... 

... 



.. 


• •• 

Law Schools ... ... 

... 

... 



... 

■ ee 

Modioal Schools ... ... «... 

... 




... 

e s • 

Engineoring and Surveying Schools 

... 





• ee 

Technical and Industrial Schools 

3,383 


04 

4,556 


e 

Commercial Schools 

903 


333 

2,846 

• * • 

» e f 

Agricultural Sob' ols 



• . • 


.* • 

• •4 

t Reformatory Schools 

. . . 




... 

eee 

Other Schools j Madrasas 





• •• 

• . e 

( Misoollaueous Schools ... 





• •• 

... 

Total 

4,346 


427 

6,902 

... 


Total of Direct Expeuditnre 

2,25,076 

36,530 

1,01,970 

6,06,060 

59,417 

... 
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OBKERA.I. STATISTICS. 


TABLE IV. 

SchcQh in JH$vg(tl for the official ymr 1907•ISOS* 
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OENERAL BTATISTIOS. 



University 

Direction 

luBiiootion 


EDUCATION, GENERAL 

RHurn of Expenditure on Public Instruction in European 



INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. Rs. 

Building ... ... ... 28,639 

Eumilure and Aijparatas (Special Grants 2,247 
only). 


30,886 


yv Buo 


Uir&sa i*PBLio 


Gov«rameQt. 



1 

a 

g. 

’b 

a 

S 

i 

frs 

4 1 

B I 

1 



KSe Hb. 


Es. 

lls. 

Rs. ■ 

28,039 

2,247 

... 



30,886 



'Arts Colleges... 

Medical College 
Other I’rofoBsioiial Colleges 
Scholarships Secondary Schools 
or stipends'^ Primary Scdiouls 
held m Medical Schools 

Toohnioul and Industrial... 

Schools. 

^Other Special Schools 

Total charges for scholarships . 

Miscedlaneous— 

Hostel (Boarding) charges " 

Charges lor aholishccJ schools 
Chaigos for conducting examination... 

Stipends, prizes, and rewards to 
uuxceognizod Tols. 

Stipends, prizes, and rewards to 

Maktabs. 

Payments to European Cadets 
C< ulingoucics and Miscellaneous 

Total Miscellaneous charges . 

Total of indirect Expenditure ... 30,886 

_ t 

Tctal Expenditure on Public Instruction 79,744 
ip 1907-1908. 


15,002 


94,746 





















OXMXIUI. STAtanOR 


























OjBJKCTS OF EXFKNDITDBK. 

i 

& 


1 

28 

INDIRECT EXPENDITURE. 

Bs. 

Building 

••• ••• 

12 , 4:17 

Fuiuituro mi 

Apparatus (Bpecial Grants 

7,093 

only). 

• 

Total 

20.030 

UniTorsity 

■ « ■ • • • 

... 

Direction 

»•« ••• ••• 


Inspection 

■'Arts OollcgeB... 

Medical College 

Other Professional Colleges 

• •• 

... 

Scholarships 

Booondory Schools 


or stipends < 

Primary Schools 


held la 

Medical Schools 

Technical and Industrie! 
Schools. 

,.Othor Spocial.Schools 

Total 



Misoollonoons— 

HobU'I (Boarding) chaigog 
Charges for abcilisljod boIiooIb 
Charges for ooiiduoting examinations 
Btipends, jiri/es and rewards to un- 
rcoognisod Q’oIb. 

Stipends, prizes and rewards tr 
Mnktabs. 

Payments to oilier private sehools ... 
Contingencies and iliscollancoiis 

Total Miscellane ms charges 


Total of Indirect Expenditure ... £0,030 

Total Expenditure on Public Instruction I 2,72,106 
in 1907-1308- 


AI, 8TAT1STI08. 


EDtrCATION GENERAL 

Jtfiurn of Expondilun on Public Inotrucfion in European 


VOUhlO 


o»»»* raiTui 


Aidad bjr OoTeraibeot—eoncld. 


UBttidiHS. 

•S 

a 

* 0 . 

'e 

1 

1 

e 

8 

n 

\i 

P 


i 

£ 

1 

j 

27 

2fi 

20 

30 

8t 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

.Bs. 

Bs. 

3,626 

11,071 

56,489 

1,139 


5,786 

7,744 

22,070 

3,085 

... 

9,412 

18,815 

79,059 

4,224 

... 

% 

... 


... 

... 

... 

!!! 
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EDUCATION. 

CALCUTTA, THB 24th NOVEMBER 1908. 
RESOLUTION No. 8037. 


Rkad— 

The Report on Publio Instruotion in Bengal for 1907-08. 

Tbo year under review has been one of considerable activity and develop¬ 
ment in* almost all departments of education. Various schemes of reform have 
either been completed or set on foot. Among the most important of these 
reforms are the strengthening of the Inspecting staffs for both boys’ and girls’ 
schools, the formation of governing bodies for Government coli’oges and 
of Committees of Management for Government High schools, the establish¬ 
ment of a training college for English teachers in Calcutta, the extension 
of the system of guru-training schools, the constitution of a joint Board 
for the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam for controlling 
the Sanskrit First, Second and Title examinations, the separation of the 
cadres of tho Education Services in the two Provinces, and the transfer to 
Government service under tho Education Department of the Sub-Inspectors 
of Schools who had hitherto served under the District Boards. The scheme for 
opening a residential Arts College at Ranchi received the approval of the 
Secretary of State dufing the year, and a residential training school for female 
teachers at Bunkipore has also been sanctioned. 'J’he Reformatory School at 
Alipore has been closed, tho boys being removed to the Hazaribagh Reformatory 
School. A Conference composed of the loading representatives of Muhammadan 
Society has worked out proposals for the improvement of Muhammadan educa¬ 
tion in all its stages. Mr. J. G. Gumming, i.c.8., was on special duty for six 
months in connection with the whole question of industrial development and 
technical education in Bengal. His report has been received and considered 
W a Couforcnco since tho close of the year. Mr. E. R. Watson of the Indian 
Educational Service was also deputed to make inquiries with regard "to speci¬ 
fied industries. Uis valuable reports have been considered and widely circulated. 
A Joint Technical Examination Board for the Provinces of Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal and Assam was constituted during the year to control tho Overseers and 
Sub-Ovorsecrs examinations. The scheme for opening a Central Weaving 
School at Serampore was 8an(;ti<»ned by the Secretary of State in April 1907. 
The Principal h as lately joined his post, and it is hoped that the project will 
now develop rapidly. Among important questions which were dealt with 
during tho year, but which still await final orders, are the appointment of a 
Special Adviser to G overument, with regard to industries and technical edu¬ 
cation, the improvement of Government colleges generally, the establishment 
of a departmental school final examination, tho general improvement of 
secondary and primary education, and the position and prospects of the 
Provincial Educational Service. Lastly, the revision of tho Coae of Regulations 
for European Schools has been completed and, tho Code itself is about to 
be published. 

CoNTROLMNa AGENCIES. 

The cadre of the Indian Educational Service consists of 32 sanctioned 
appointments, but the ranks of the service are Still far below full strength, 
and tho Director reports that at the close of the year only 22 appointments were 
filled. Mr. H. A. Stark of tho Provincial Educational Service has been 
temporarily appointed as second Assistant Director of Public Instruction, as an 
experimoulal measure, for six months, in order to enable tho Director of Publio 
Instruction to cope with tho heavy pressure of work. At the end of thlk period 
the question of the creation of an additional post as a permanent measure will be 
ooDRidered. When tho full complement of officers has been recruited umler tbo 
scheme sanctioned by the Secretary of State for an increase of the inspecting 
staff, each Division will bo placed in tho educational charge of an Inspector of 
Schools belonging to the Indiaia Educational Service, who will be assisted by an 
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additional Inspector of Schools, ■who will be a member of the Provincial 
Educational S^vice. A second Inspectress of Schools has been appointed in 
the Indian Educational Service and placed in charge of female education 
in the Hindi-speaking Divisions of Bihar, Bhagalpur and Chota Nagpur, 
Miss Brock’s jurisdiction being restricted to the Bengali and Uriya-speaking 
Divisions and to the European schools. Five additional Assistant Inspectresses 
have also been appointed, and there is now an officer of this class working in 
each Division. 

Coni-EaiATE Education. 

Consequent on the introduction of the new Regulations of the Calcutta 
University, college classes have been organised on a new basis. The staffs in 
the Government coUeges have been strengthened in order to meet the new 
requirements, but the larger scheme for the general development of the colleges 
awaits the sanction of the Secretary of State. _The Director reports that in the 
Presidency College there is little corporate spirit or social life, and that the state 
of discipline in the College is not satisfactory. This is much to be regretted, 
and the Dieutenant-Govemor trusts that the revision and reconstitution of the 
College Council which has been effected by the present Principal, Mr. James, 
will have important results, “and that the whole staff will co-operate towards 
improving not only the efficiency but the general tone of the College. The 
College is at present cramped for want of space and various schemes have been 
carefully considered b^ which its needs can bo provided for either by 
expansion on the existing mte or by removal to the suburbs. It was finally 
decided last year to enlarge the college in aitUy and the Lieutenant-Governor is 
unable to accept Mr. Ktichler’s opinion that the question might well be reconsi¬ 
dered. The Minto Hostel for the Hindu students of the Patna College has been 
completed and occupied, and the hostel for the Muhammadan students is almost 
ready for occupation. A gymnasium shed has been provided, and the construc¬ 
tion of the amalgamated laboratories for the college, the Bihar School of 
Engineering and the Temple Medical School is now engaging attention. 

Sbcondaky Education fob boys. 

During the year under review the total number of secondary schoola 
increased from 1,441 to 1,454, in spite of a decrease in the previous year; there 
was also an appreciable increase in the number of pupils. The total expen¬ 
diture on these schools rose from Rs. 25,43,105 in 1906-07 to Ks. 26,24,413, a 
difference of Rs. 81,308. The greater part of the increase was, however, 
absorbed by the high schools, a fact which shows that purely vernacular 
education continues to be unpopular. 

In the last year’s Resolution tho Lieutenant-Governor indicated the lines 
on which improvements might be made with regard to secondary education 
and remarked that the introduction of a school final examination and the 
institution of a model school in each district were questions of the greatest 
moment. The decision of tho Government of India on tho first question has 
been received and a Committee has been constituted to consider the courses of 
study for the four highest classes of high schools and to make proposals for 
the introduction of the school final examination. 

, Pkimaby Education. 

There has been no increase in the number of primary schools. Tho 
number of pupils, however, increased from 053,455 to 083,254, while the 
total expenditure on primary educatkin showed an expansion from 
Rs. 26,60,768 to Rs. 97,67,66*. 

Tbainino of tbachgbs. 

The want of trained teachers conversant witli the approved methods of 
teaching has long been felt in the case of both boyS’ and girls’ schools. In the 
earlier part of the year, the I.drector of Public Instruction submitted proposals 
for the establishment of a training college for Ei^glish teachers at Calcutta, 
with a senior department for graduates and a junior department for under¬ 
graduates, and of two training schools for vernacular teachers, one at Calcutta 
and the other at Bankipore. The cost of this scheme rendered it, for the time, 
impracticable, and it was decided to make a beginning on a less ambitious scale. 
A Committee x>f Educationists was accordingly appointed to consider the 
question, and in act'ordauce with their recommendation a training college has been 
opened at Calcirtta for the training of a small number of graduate teachers who 
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will be prepared for the Bachelor of Teaching Examination of the Calcntta Univer¬ 
sity. The classes of the ELare and Hindu Schools are being utilised for prac¬ 
tical work, and the college itself has been named after David Hare in acoordano© 
with the unanimous recommendation of the Committee. Since the close of the 
year, sanction has been given to the establishment of a college for Bihari 
teachers at Bankipore. The establishment of residential colleges at Calcutta 
and at Bankipore for the training of Muhammadan and Hindu female teachers 
has also been sanctioned. The present curriculum of the vernacular training 
schools is unsatisfactory in several respects, and a conference will be appointea 
during the ensuing cold weather to examine it and submit proposals for its 
revision. In the case of the Ranchi Training School in particular the curriculum, 
has been found to be needlessly cumbrous and ill-adapted to the capacities and 
requirements of the aboriginal teachers of Chota Nagpur for whom the school is 
primarily intended. Steps have been taken to exclude Urdu from and to include 
elementary English in the curriculum and to simplify the existing Hindi 
and mathematical standards. An earnest endeavour was made during the yoar 
to improve the existing guru-training schools and to increase the number of 
such schools so as to provide for one school in each subdivision. A number 
of new buildings wore constructed, and at the end of the year 93 new schools 
were at work. 

PnOPESSIONAIi AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 

The demand which the new University Regulations make on all colleges 
seeking affiliation in law has led to the issue of orders for the closing of 
the B. L. classes in Government mufassal colleges with effect from the date of 
the examination of 1908. Since the close of the year, however, in deference to 
public opinion, Government has decided to continue the classes in the Patna 
College and the question of also maintaining such classes at the Ravenshaw 
College, Cuttack, is under consideration. The Government Commercial Glasses, 
Calcutta, still labour under the difficulties arising from public ^athy, the 
supremacy of the Upiversity examinations and the attraction of Government 
service, but it is hoped that these classes will prove useful and will develop in 
connection with the awakenine commercial activity of the province. 

TLo Sibpur Engineering College had 353 students on the Slat March 1908, 
as compared with 3b0 at the end of the preceding year. The results of the 
B. E and F. E. examinations continue to bo ’satisfactory. Thero was no 
improvtjment in the health of tho college. Tho Bihar Schoiil of Engineering 
and Cuttack Survey School contiuue to work on the old lines. It is satisfac¬ 
tory to note that these sclioola are being used more largely by Bihari and Uriya 
students for whom they are primarily intended. , Tho mining classes honnected 
with the Sibpur College continued to work successfully. 

The euucation op Indian gibes and women. 

The situation with regard to female education is decidedly more hopeful. 
At the close of tho year there were 138,279 girls and women in all classes of 
public institutions for Indians, showing an increase over 10,000 since the close 
of the preceding year. The Bethuno College had a larger number of girls on 
the rolls than it has ever had before, and the results of tho University 
examinations were satisfactory as regards both tho college and collegiate school. 
With a view to overcoming Muhammadan opposition ,to female education a 
special syllabus of instruction has been prescribed, and readers in accordance 
with tho syllabus are now under preparation at Government expense. 

The education of Muhammadans. 

At the close of the year tho number of Muhammadan pupils in all institu¬ 
tions showed an increase of 14 per cent.'over the number or the previous year, 
but there was a serious decline in the number of Muhammadans receiving a 
University education. The scheme for the eucouragemont of Maktabs worked 
successfully, and many new Maktabs were started. 

Education op special classes. 

The llawab’s Madrassoli and the Nawab’s High School at Murahidabad are 
about to be amalgamated, and tho Nizamat pupils will study at the amal¬ 
gamated institution with the privileges they already enjoy. There was an 
increase of 11 per cent, on tho number of aboriginal. students returned as being 
under instruction at the close of the yoar 1906-1907, the most^ marked 
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expaosion having taken place among the Sonthals. There was also a 
BatisfactoTT increase in the number of pupils of the indigent classes and the 
low caste Hindus. 

Physical and Mobal TBAntiNO. 

The Director expresses a belief that there is a growing tendency on the 
part of parents and guardians, and of the managers of schools and colleges to 
realize the futility of allowing students and school boys to interest themselves 
actively in politics while they are still under instruction, or of entrusting their 
educatiop to teachers whose influence tends in that direction. 'Fhe Lieutenant- 
Governor trusts that this belief is justified by the facts, and that parents are 
beginning to recognize and to assist the desire oi Government to protect boys and 
students from ruining their prospects in life by neglecting their studies for the 
pursuit of political ideals which, are pernicious in themselves and which they 
arc unable to understand. 

It is expected that the operation of the new University Regulations with 
regard to the residence of students which came into force in the year^ under 
review will have salutary effects, but there is much to be done yet to put the 
hostel system on a satisfactory footing. His Honour’s thanks are due to 
Mr. £arre,.i.c.s., who was in charge of the Department until the 22nd February 
1908, and to his successor Mr. Kuchler who has submitted the report under 
review. Sir Andrew Fraser is pleased to acknowledge their unsparing efforts 
in the cause of education and the ever increasing act vity in educational matters 
and public interest in the subject which are the results of those efforts. At the 
same time there is no escaping the fact, on which the Director dwells at the 
close of his report, that the development of education is largely a matter of 
funds, and that it's demands are far beyond the present resources of Govern¬ 
ment. This has been recognized in the Resolution of this Government on 
the Report on Educational Progress during the years 1902-1903 to 1906-1907, 
which was published in February 1908, and the Lieutenant-Governor can only 
repeat the opinion then expressed that genuine progress must in great measure 
depend on me amount of private financial assistance to educational institutions 
which may be forthcoming. It is also of the first importance that the funds 
at the disposal of the Department should bo allotted with the greatest care, and 
after car«^ful consideration of the respective merits of various schemes and 
institutions. Sir Andrew Fraser hopes that the Director’s recommendations for 
Government grants will in future bo prepared on a more definite system than 
has been the case in past years. 

• 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. C. STREATFEILD, 
tSecy. to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No. 8039. 

Copy forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, for 
informatiun. He is now authorised to publish his report. 


Nos. 8040-46. 

Copy forwarded to all Commissioners of Division, for information. 


No. 8047. 

Com forwarded to the Municipal Department of this Government, for 
information. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


Oalodtta, 

The Shth November 1908, 


J. A. L. SWAN, 

Offg. Under-Seeg. to the Govt, Bemgmt. 


B. S. 68840—«86—B. ». B. . '-''xf 








